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 — iP ROOK OF WONDERS. a O, precious time! how have I wasted FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. | very confined, they rushed into it with a | ter contented than she has ever been in| hands of the evil-doer, or to promise and must bein haste. How excellently ll never see the evidence of their frailty | 
this. She was a pious woman; in all cha-| impunity in sin. does Bunyan describe the beginning of | written upon them? Friends may die. i 


——— 


o thou Bible! holy book of wonders! 


more-can we need, when He who 


~bears “the key of David’’ opens’ to us 


thy treasures? Where is the darkness 
which thy light will not dispel? where 


is the emptiness which thy tree of life | 


will not satisfy ? where the thirst which 
thy living streams will not quench? 
where the mountains. which cannot be 
ascended, when. we have with us thy 
rod and staff? O.word of God! sent 
from heaven; who can estimate the full- 
ness ofthat service of love which thou 
hast wrought for us? We seek after 
Ged4iiod tnveilest to us his face. We 
desite t6‘know his will—thou discover- 
est ‘tous his law; with its thunders and 
lightnings. Terrified by the voice from 
Sinai, we inquire into the state of our 
hearts—thou disclosest to us their most 
secret. depths. .We sink under the 


heavy load of our sins—thou showest hob 4s cit Gaet wot bey ®? pS corer twenty-seven delegates. Eight others had | two town sergeants were visible at the door | of this life aré many~and grievous; and (1.) Dr. Gill endeavours to show that M ee a ee | 

tovus the eentenoe of condemnation torn worlds, riskan tiy"dying sothoe. | sent deputations, viz: the Free Church of | of the chapel, who stood there in positive | those are not the heaviest which are the | the names given to these cities point to | the prayer is answered when the day is|_. .-°"Y tenes a while living in the : 
W stoma 2 find h | | Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church | passiveness and indifference !” most conspicuous. Probably old Mrs. S. Christ. But, perhaps, this is more fan- | a merry day, and the smile of gladness bere: Of One Cs Om largest penitentia- re 

Wwe's we ere ciful than real, and we pass to notice, | speaks the joy of a happy heart. But| es, 4 was called upon,- with several 


naked in the presence of a holy God— 
thou tellest us of the spotless righteous- 
ness of Immanuel, and sayest gently, 
“Go in peace.” We fear lest we should 
not walk worthy of: our calling—thou 
sayest.to us, “Take courage; for 
Christ is made of God unto you wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, 
arid redeniption.’””’ We tremble before 
the enemy who would fain swallow us 
up—again thou raisest our heads: 
“The lion of the tribe of Judah hath 
conquered; take courage, take courage.” 
Trouble surrounds us—thou liftest us 
out of the abyss: see, it was the chas- 
tisement of love. We are left alone— 
thou directest us to a friendly bosom, 
where all tears are wiped away. The 
path of our pilgrimage is dark and 

loomy—thou gies us the wings of 

ope, so that We fly away over this 
world’s mountains. The day of our life 
is*coming to a close, the evening is 
drawing nigh—thou openest to us a 
window that lookest to the east, and 
behold, we see in the distance the glo- 
rious lights of our own eternal home, and 
O; whata house! O word of Life! trea- 


sure of salvation! without equal ; which | 


mekes our poverty rich, our weakness 
strong, gilding with heavenly light the 
shades of our earthly pilgrimage! let us 
kiss thee with kisses of love—let us 
cover thee with tears of joy.—F. W. 
rummacher. 


‘An Indian’s Christ; 

‘In a portion of the Southern territory 
from which the red man has now been 
driven, I once ‘attended a protracted 
mveting held’ in the wild forest. The 
théme on which the preacher dwelt, and 
which he illustrated with surpassin 
beauty and grandeur, was ‘ Christ an 
him crucified.’”” He spoke of the good 
Shepherd who came into the world to 


- this Saviour met the rude buffetings o 


- the heartless soldiers. He drew a pic- 


ture of Gethsemane and the unbefriend- 
ed Stranger who wept there. He point- 
ed to Him as he hung bleeding upon 
the cross. 

‘The congregation wept. Soon there 
was a slight movement in the assembly, 
and a tall son of the forest, with tears 
on his red cheeks, approached the pul- 
pit, and said, ‘ Did Jesus die for me— 
die for poor Indian? Me have no lands 
to give Jesus, the white man take them 
away; me give him my dog and my 
rifle.” . The minister told him Jesus 
could not accept those gifts. ‘Me give 
Jesus my dog, my rifle, and my blanket ; 

oor Indian, he got no more to give— 

6 give Jesus all.” The minister re- 

lied that Christ could not accept them. 

he poor, ignorant, but generous child 
of the forest bent his head in sorrow, 
and meditated. He raised his noble 
brow once more and fixed his eyes on 
the preacher, while he sobbed out, 
“Here is poor Indian, will Jesus have 
him ?”” A thrill of unutterable joy ran 
through the souls of minister and people 
a& this fierce son of the wilderness now 
sat, in his right mind, at the feet of Je- 
sus. The Spirit had done his work, 
and he who had been so poor, received 
the earnest of an inheritance which will 
not fade when the diadems of earth 
shall have mouldered for ever.—Ameri- 


can Messenger. 


FEELINGS OF A DYING MAN. 


I was called upon one day, says Dr. 
Fletcher, now many years ago, to visit 
a gentleman, one of my congregation, 
who was apparently in a dying state. 
Not having heard of his illness before, 
but knowing his previous history, I felt 
startled and greatly distressed; for he 
was one who had trifled with religious 
convictions, and had so far stifled them 
as greatly to abandon his religious con- 
nection; satisfying his conscience by 

attending one service on the Sabbath, 
frequently absenting himself altogether, 
and seeking, in wortatly associations and 
amusements, to silence the voice within, 
and bury in oblivion the remembrance 
of past religious impressions. On en- 
tering his dying chamber, with a look 
of unutterable anguish, he exclaimed, 
‘OQ, sir, Iam lost! Your very presence 
condemns me! The sermons you have 
preached, your faithful warnings from 
the pulpit, your private expostulations, 
all condemn me! OQ, sir, what is to 
become of my soul—my poor, neglected 
soul? I have just been told I cannot 
live! my hours are numbered! I have 
no pain now; but that is the precursor 
of death,’ (he was dying of inflammation 
in the bowels,) ‘and I shall soon be in 
eternity! 0, stifled convictions—a ne- 
lected Bible—misimproved Sabbaths, 
ow will ye rise up in judgment to con- 
demn me!’ ‘I endeavoured to calm his 
mind, and told him he must not add 
unbelief to the catalogue of his sins; that 
the gospel was a revelation of mercy; 
that the blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin; that whosoever cometh unto him 
he will in no wise cast out; that he is 
able to save to the uttermost all that 

come unto him. 

the dying 


‘Uttermost !’ man ex- 
claimed; ‘uttermost! then there is 
gleam of hope even for me, if I had 
time; but even now I feel that stage 
approaching which will absorb my facul- 
ties. and terminate my sad life. O, what 
would I give for one week! one day! 


| 


it! O, my dear pastor, pity me! pra 
for me! my thoughts 
I cannot pray myself.’ I then knelt 
down and prayed with him, in which he 
most fervently joined, summoning all 
his strength to keep awake. I shall 
never forget the grasp of his hand, when 
I alluded to the fulness and sufficiency 
of Divine grace. I left him, with feel- 
ings which it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe, and returned, according to my 
promise, in a few hours. I found him 
still sensible, but evidently sinking 
under the power of slumber from which 
he would never wake. In the interval, 
he had been dwelling on the texts sug- 
ested, and when he saw me he feebly 
But smilingly said, ‘Able to save to the 
uttermost! there I must rest my hope.’ 
After again commending this dying 
man to the riches of Divine mercy, 


Roman Catholics Defeated in 
Holland. 


A European correspondent of the 
Western Christian Advocate, says:— 
“At the late elections the priests ex- 
pected to return at least twenty mem- 
bers of the two Chambers. All the 
influence of the Church was brought to 
bear for this purpose, and the end was 
pursued with their usual astuteness. But 
the people failed at the polls, and in- 
stead of twenty, only one of the clerical 
candidates was successful. The failures, 
both in Holland and Belgium, to get 
the political power into their hands, have 
enraged them throughout Europe. One 
of the Paris Catholic presses rates 
roundly the other parties in Holland 
for treachery. The priests will return 
to the charge, for they never weary or 
sleep till they acquire the supreme polli- 
tical power in every country which is 
weak enough to believe them innocent. 
Nothing is so efficacious against them 
as universal suffrage. In Europe it 
condemns them always at the last.”’ 


THE YOUNG APOSTATE. 


The father of young L was a 
deacon of the Baptist Church in E——. 
His mother was “a mother in Israel.”’ 
His sister D was a useful mission- 
ary in Burmah, and he was_ hopefully 
converted’ and united to the church. 
But he soon apostatized, and returned 
to the world’s vain pleasures. A re- 
vival of religion was in progress in 
S , and the meetings were protract- 
ed from evening to evening with great 
success.. Among the inquirers were 
two young ladies, hitherto fond of the 
gay dance, and such other pleasures as 
the country affords. <A ball was ar- 
ranged, it was thought, to oppose the 
meeting, | a e youn 

érsons who were seriously inquiring 
Srwiat they must do to be saved?” 
Young L was a leading manager; 
and he saw they had failed to entice 
any of those who had requested the 
prayers of the church. The meeting 
was crowded, and about seventy per- 
sons went forward for prayer. The 
Spirit’s power was exerted there. Many 
wept and prayed audibly for mercy. 
As the meeting was dismissed, and the 

eople were pressing out, I saw young 
oe crowding his way in. Approach- 
ing the two young ladies alluded to, he 
invited them to go with him to the ball. 
They objected—he pressed, and urged. 
I saw it all; and laying my hand on his 
shoulder, said—‘‘ Young man, how can 
you do so? Are you not content with 
your own destruction, that you endea- 
vour to destroy others? Howdare you 
come to such a holy place with such a 
proposition to those who are fleein 
from the wrath to come? Sir, I fee 
constrained to say, that you are plant- 
ing thorns in the pillow of your death- 
bed.” He left the house in a rage. 
He was defeated. Ina short time he 
returned to his parents, was seized with 
a violent disease attended with delirium, 
which terminated fatally, leaving to his 
heart-broken parents no hope of his 
future welfare. When passing that way 
to attend commencement at H | 
called, and his mother gave me the 
mournful account of his last moments, 
showing that he had planted the pillow 
of his death-bed with thorns.— New 
York Recorder. 


Dr. Waugh’s Mode with his 
Children. 


There are some parents, who, in their 
eagerness to make doctrinal points plain 
to children, debase them by vulgar 
phrases and familiar allusions; but this 
he never did; and while some by ex- 
cessive softness encourage children to 
trifle with their religious exercises, and 
to deem it of little consequence how 
they acquit themselves to them in such 
a task, there was no point of paternal 
duty to which he was more strictly at- 
tentive; well knowing that piety to 
God is the only soil in which the social 
virtues can be securely planted in the 
human heart. He was partial to the 
Catechisms of his native country, for 
the soundness of their sentiments, and 
for the conciseness and accuracy of 
their expressions, and because they re- 
called so tenderly to his mind the period 
when he used to repeat them, standing 
beside his father’s knee, and when his 
mother drew from them the counsels by 
which she laboured to make him wise 
unto salvation. In his work of cate- 
chising and instructing his children, he 
never suffered any thing to interfere. 
An hour every Saturday evening was 
devoted to this purpose ; and amidst all 
the multiplicity of his public avocations, 
the incessant calls on his time by pri- 
vate applicants, and his preparations 


‘| for the ministerial services of the en- 


suing Sabbath, this duty was never 
neglected.— Life of Dr. Waugh. 


— 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Hope writes the poetry of the boy, 
but memory that of the man. Man 
looks forward with smiles, but back- 
ward with sighs. Such is the wise 
providence of God. The cup of life is 
sweetest at the brim, the flavor is im- 
paired as we drink deeper, and the 
dregs are made bitter, that we may not 


struggle when it is taken from our lips. 


Synod of the Union of Evangelical Churches in 
France—Bible Burning at St. Foy—A Marriage 
mobbed at Poitiers. 


Paris, December 5, 1850. 

Messrs. Editors—If I have not given 
you any details of what was done by 
the Synod of the Union of Evangelical 
Churches, held at St. Foy, (Gironde,) in 
August last, it is because it turned out as 
I had announced to you. That meeting, 
interesting for the brotherly love which 
reigned ‘in it, and on account of the pre- 
sence of deputies from several religious 
bodies in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
offered nothing parjcularly remarkable, or 
new, as to the progress of the French 
Free churches, which remain very small 
in number and in influence. Fourteen 
churches were represented in Synod by 


of Scotland, the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, the Calvinistic Methodist Church 
of Wales, the Free Church of the Canton 
de Vaud, the Evangelical Church of Ly- 
ons, the Evangelical Church of Baigts and 
Castetarbe, and the Evangelical Church of 
Vigan. The Evangelical Church of Ge- 
neva had appointed deputies, who were 
unable to come to the Synod. 

But a circumstance occurred at this Sy- 
nod, which I think it proper to report, on 
account of the edifying character which it 
will present to your readers. | 

The evening of the 30th of August was 
devoted toa public meeting for religious 
edification. On this occasion, some deeply 
afflicting matters took place. A consider- 
ably large number of persons, Roman Ca- 
tholics, repaired to chapel, for the purpose 
of making noise, and getting up a riot. 
No personal violence was used, but for 
some time the disturbance was quite con- 
siderable, both in the chapel and on the 
streets. They ended by pirating two Bi- 
bles, of which they made a bonfire, in the 
public square, round which they danced 
like savages around their plunder. The 
evangelical Christians remained dignified 
and calm, and (thanks to them) there was 
no kind of collision. At the request of 
the mayor they consented, in the spirit of 
peace, and that they might not give place 
to the devil, (Eph. iv. 27,) while assert- 
ing their rights, to abstain from public 
meetings in the evening. 

On the morning after this lamentable 
scene, thé President presented to Synod a 
‘small fragment, picked up in the street, of 
a Bible, burned on the preceding evening. 
This half-carbonized fragment contained, 


sort of fury, at the risk of crushing the 
women and children; and when the pastor 
undertook to speak, and get them to hear 
the gospel, he was, at every instant, stop- 
ped by rude interruptions! In vain the 
pastors present appealed to that misguided 
crowd, to obtain a little justice from it. 
“Is any justice due to heretics?” The 
pastor who performed the ceremony was 
obliged to shorten his address; and then, 
on going out of the chapel, nameless cries 
arose, which, undoubtedly, fear alone of 
energetic resistance hindered from degene- 
rating into savage violence—cries at once 
indecent and fanatical, accompanied the 
bride and bridegroom to their lodgings. 
This incredible scene did not last Jess than 
two hours. And yet the police did not 
even show themselves! With difficulty, 


* 


— 


| For the Presbyterian. 
A YEAR’S WORK OF DEATH. 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD NOTE BOOK. 


January 1.—My near neighbour called 
early in the morning toask me to step over 
to his house, as his oldest child, a fine boy 
of twelve, had been sick for a few days: 
they had thought nothing serious of it till 
last night, when the disease had seemed to 
strike his head. It was a sad summons 
for New Year’s day, but I followed him 
home, and found his boy delirious; his 
brain was highly excited, and the fever 
raging furiously. It was short work and 
rapid. I tried to preach submission to the 
parents, and to assure them the event 
would be good, but my heart ached for 
them. It was not a happy New Year’s 
day for them nor me. At sundown the 
boy was calm, and at midnight he was 
dead. 

January 3.—We buried him. The 
mother sobbed so when the frozen clods 
with ice fell in on the coffin, that I wept in 
sympathy, and went home feeling as if the 
clods were lying on my bosom too. 


January 25.—Mrs. A. R—— has rested 
to-day from her sufferings. She has been 
confined to her room for months, and to her 
bed for weeks, wasting gradually: the 
outer man perishing, and the inward re- 
newed day by day. Better than sermons 
her discourse has been to me, and long 
may it be ere I forget the lessons I have 
learned from her thin lips. Precious saint ! 
I envied her, when she put her skeleton 
hand into that of her husband, and bid him 
‘good bye”’. with d then 


perfectly preserved and legible, the follow- 


“On one side: “For this is acceptable 
fo God, if any one, for the sake of the 
conscience which he hath toward God, 
endure afflictions, suffering unjustly. 

“ Otherwise, what honour will you have 
of it, if, being buffeted for evil-doing, you 
suffer it “patiently? but if, in well-doing, 
you are nevertheless afflicted, and suffer 
patiently, therein God delighteth. ° 

“For to this also you are called, since 
even Christ suffered.......”’ (1 Pet. ii. 
16-21.) 

On the other side: Having therefore 
purified your souls in obeying the truth, 
through the Holy Spirit, that you may 
have brotherly love without hypocrisy, 
love one another tenderly with a pure 
heart : | 

“Seeing that you have been born again, 
not by corruptible seed, but by incorrupti- 
ble seed, by the word of God, living and 
lasting for ever.” [1 Pet. i. 22, 23.] 

The Synod, and the numerous audience 
which surrounded it, listened with deep 
' emotion to the reading of these passages ; 
all were struck with the wonderful coinci- 
dence existing between these words and 
the painful circumstances of the preceding 
evening. The Synod afterward resolved 
that two Bibles, bearing inscriptions suita- 
ble to the occasion, should be given, in its 
name, to the two young females to whom 
the burned Bibles had belonged. 

This petty riot of the Roman Catholic 
population of St. Foy, in itself considered, 
is pitiful. But it acquires a degree of im- 
portance, when compared with similar facts, 
which are, at present, reproduced from 
time to time, at different points, in France. 
Some time since, a Protestant journal said, 
on this subject :—*“ Does it enter into the 
plans of a certain party, to make a prelude, 
in this way, to the new crusade, which, at 
this time, it is in agitation to direct against 
Protestantism? And would it make the 
experiment how far it may reckon on 
populations, which it is always so easy to 
mislead ?”” ‘That which looks strange and 
alarming, is, that on these occasions, the 
police sometimes remains passive and in- 
different. 

Take one instance, selected from several. 
Here is what fell out, quite recently, at 
Poitiers, according to the account given 
by a political journal, which certainly has 
no partiality for Protestantism. I quote 
verbally: 

‘‘ A scandalous affair took place, in our 
city, last Tuesday evening. It was known 
that a mixed marriage was to be solemnized 
successively at the Mayor’s office, at the 
church, [Roman Catholic] and at the Pro- 
testant chapel; and as if, every day and 
every where in France, such connexions 
between Catholics and Protestants were 
not contracted—as if the point in hand 
were some monstrous alliance—a crowd, 
first noisy, then abusive and aggressive, 
ceased not to accompany the affianced pair 
with their sneers, shouts, and vociferations. 
The church had to be closed. The cere- 
mony took place in the vestry! When it 
was necessary to leave the church, the 
violence of the uproar at the entrance was 
redoubled ; the wedded pair were attended, 
in this manner, to the chapel. There, the 
excesses of that multitude no longer-knew 


| bounds; the enclosure of this chapel being , bas gone toa world where she will be bet- 


closed her eyes on time to open them in” 
light that is full of glory. I should like to 
be there. 


January 28.—Mrs. R. was buried to- 
day. I preached the sermon from the 
words, “For so he giveth his beloved 
sleep.’’ O how the words fell on my own 
heart whenever I repeated them! Again 
I longed to be asleep in Jesus, and awake 
with him in his Father’s house. 


February 19.—Helen M. died this 
morning. Suddenly cut down. She was 
away from home at boarding school, when 
she was seized with bleeding at the lungs. 
At first it seemed as if she would bleed to 
death before her friends could reach her; 
but she was removed to her father’s, and 
rallied a little, giving faint hopes that she 
might be saved. But they were soon 
blighted, and she sunk down again and 
died. Inever saw a dead person so statue- 
like as her corpse. Rounded loveliness 
whitened like snow, but for her black hair 
and eyelashes, I could have believed it was 
marble, and not my sweet young friend in 
the calm repose of death. Helen’s beauty 
had not been a blessing to her; her heart 
was proud, and her eye told it. Beauty is 
vain, and I felt it as I laid my hand gently 
on her cold white cheek, to be sure it was 
flesh from which the blood had fled. 

February 23.—A large crowd of young 
people were at the funeral to-day. The 
coffin was borne to the church by young 
men, some of whom were weeping as I 
passed them. It was taking a deep hold 
of them, and I strove to make an improve- 
ment of the solemn scene by appealing to 
them personally on the vanity of youth, 
health, beauty, and all the charms and joys, 
in which youth take so much delight. 
“What to her this day,”” my sermon said, 
but not in words, “Sis the beautiful form 
and face of our departed friend! She is 
gone—and your charms are no security 
that you will not soon follow. Be ye also. 
ready.” 

March 4.—One of the elders of the 
church, a valued, trusted friend and coun- 
sellor,is dead. I have been expecting his 
departure for some weeks, but it did not 
seem to me that I should feel so lost with- 
out him. No Elder M. to come to the 
prayer-meeting ; none to stand before me 
with his hoary locks, and take the sacred 
emblems of Jesus’ love in his trembling 
hands! Will he counsel with me, and 
pray forme no more? The family tell me 
his end was peace. It should have been, 
for his life was peace. Rest thee, my 
more than brother; my father and friend ! 

March 8.—The church was thronged 
with a multitude assembled to pay their 
last tribute of respect to the patriarch. 
And when I spoke from “the shock of 
corn fully ripe,” they listened with pro- 
found attention; and I descanted largely 
on the virtues of the departed, and the 
good he had done through a long and faith- 
ful service in the Church. » Devout men. 
bore him to his burial, and we committed 
his body to the tomb, in sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection. | 

March 9.—The aged are dying this 
month. It has hardly. begun, but another 
has dropped off. Old Mrs. S. has at last 
been released from her prison, and I hope 


rity I think so, and others thought so; but 
there was the strange feature in her reli- 
gious life, that she was always fretting. 
Nothing went to suit her. Not her best 
friends could please her. For many years 
she has been a widow, and her daughters 
who have lived at home, have had a sad 
struggle with their sense of duty ; but they 
have done well to bear in mind how much 
that mother did and suffered for them 
when they were too young to know the 
depth of maternal tenderness. And then 
they incurred a debt no after kindness of 
theirs could repay. They say that their 
mother died peacefully, and even expressed 
joy in prospect of being for ever at rest. 
Well, it is a world of care. Little goes 
right, and much goes wrong. The trials 


has suffered more than we ever knew, 
and her trials in us might have wrought 
out the same fruits they did in her; and 
grace may have triumphed in her soul, 
making more of heaven there than the 
world knew of. Iam glad she is gone, 
for she enjoyed nothing here, and nobody 
around her enjoyed much, and God is 
wise. He knew when to take her, and [ 
think it is well. If it should please God 
to take away any of his creatures from the 
earth, we ought to feel that he has done 
well; but when he takes those who seemed 
to be doing little here, and suffering much, 
it requires no great amount of Christian 
virtue to say it is good that he hath 
done so. 
[To be Continued.] 


= 


- For the Presbyterian. 
THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 


Of these cities we have an account 
in Numbers xxxv. and Joshua xx. By 
God’s command six cities of Canaan 
were set apart as places of protection 
for those that were guilty of accidental 
manslaughter. It was the custom 
among many nations in early times for 
the nearest kinsman to take up the 
quarrel of one who was slain, and no 
matter what the cause was, to shed the 
blood of the murderer. The same 
practice, we learn, prevailed upon our 
own continent among the North Ameri- 
can Indians; and even yet exists in the 
remnant of these savage tribes: and 
wonderful narrations have been given 
of the patience, and fortitude and per- 
severance of Indian warriors, who for 
days and even weeks, without lying 
down to rest, without taking more food 
than absolutely necessary to support 
life, will pursue the trail of a victim 
until vengeance for the blood of a slain 


friend is satisfied. We can easily see 


that in many cases such a custom led 
to gréat injustice. Such an avenger 
was nowroper judge of a case of mur-. 
der, to discern either the person of the 
man-slayer, or the circumstances aggra- 
vating or extenuating the crime. No 
possible crime admits of more varieties 
of guilt than that of shedding the blood 
ofa fellow man. In its lightest case it 
is a dreadful thing, and we cannot but 
approve of the feeling of an English 
Prelate, who having accidentally caused 
the death ofa man, kept that day of the 
year as a solemn fast in token of his 
mourning all the rest of his life. Leta 
man feel humbled, who under any cir- 
cumstances takes away life. Yet it is 
most unjust to place all man-slayers 
on a footing of equal guilt. This was 
done by the ancient laws which gave 
power to a near kinsman to avenge a 
brother’s blood. Instant death was in- 
flicted by such without regard to the 
motives of the man-slayer. The cities 
of refuge which Moses was directed to 
appoint among the Jewish people, 
counteracted the tendency of this dan- 
gerous and unjust custom. Yet these 
cities of refuge must not be confounded 
with the asylums or sanctuaries of the 
ancient heathen world; as though they 
were similar in purpose and effect to 
them. Among the ancient heathen, the 
temples, statues, and altars of their 
gods, when specially consecrated for 
that purpose, were places of safety for 
the vilst criminals; so that if a man 
fled there and claimed their protection, 
he was not molested by the law. The 
same tle seems to have existed at least 
with s»me influence in Israel. We find 
that Adonijah, when he feared Solo- 
mon, fed and took hold of the horns 
of the altar: and Joab did the same. 
And tie command (Exodus xxi. 14) to 
take ¢ presumptuous sinner from the 
altar, mplies that for a less crime the 
altar vould have protected him. _ 
Annng heathen nations these sanc- 
tuaries were found to be liable to great 
abusein protecting criminals. Hence, 
sometimes vengeance was_ secured 
againt dangerous persons, by the vir- 
tual violation of the. sanctuary. The 
crimimal was-allowed to maintain his 
place in the temple; but the house was 
burned over his head, and he in it; or 
his persecutors watched around the 
place, and would not allow him to 
come eut until he starved. So Pau- 
sanias, a general among the Laceda- 
monians, fled for refuge to the temple 
of Minerva; and his own mother laid 
the firststone in the door, and the peo- 
ple follbwed her example, and com- 
pletely walled him in that he perished. 
Notwithstanding the injustice of these 
asylums, they were adopted in Chris- 
tian lands; for a long time prevailed 
in all Catholie countries, and remain- 
ed inviolate in Italy so long as the 
Papai Government retained its inde- 
pendence. They operated to change 
civil crimes into ecclesiastical, and thus 
extended the influence of the Church. 
Now, with these asylums the cities 
of refuge should not be confounded. 
These sanctuaries emboldened crimi- 
nals. Hence,in Israel their influence 
was limited. The crimes of Joab were 
so great that even the altar could not 
a him. And these cities of refuge 
were designed to protect only the man 
who had committed accidental homi- 
cide. ‘If it was found that he wasa 
murderer in motive as well as in fact, 
he was given up todie. Thus the de- 
sign of these cities was to promote 
mercy ; yet 4 mercy that must be per- 
fectly consistent with justice. They 


‘were not designed to strengthen the 


+ the way of salvation is a plai 


‘by a little cunning, might throw the pur- 


| more anxious. He is in danger ofhis life 


It is usually thought that the cities of 
refuge were designed not only as a 
blessing to the culprit Jew, but also as 
typical of the refuge provided for guilty 
sinners in the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is well understood that many 
of the Mosaic institutions had a pro- 
spective meaning, and were shadows of 
good things to come. We propose now 
to deduce some profitable thoughts from 
the ancient cities of refuge with refer- 
ence to our need of a refuge; the ne- 
cessity for earnest and diligent fleeing | 
to it, and the excellency of Christ, our 
city of refuge. We are led to this by- 
the fact that Christ is called our refuge, 
and from the teaching of the apostle 
that Christians are those “who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the 
hope set before us’’ in the gospel, Heb. 
vi. 18. 


that, 


(2.) The ease with which the fleeing 
criminal could reach these cities is 
worthy of more serious remark. — 

There were six cities set apart as 
places of refuge ; and acommand was 
given that when the land should be en- 
larged, three others should be added. 
Nor need it be thought that so many 
interfere with the unity of the type. It 
is true that Christ is the only refuge for 
the sinful soul; but many sermons 
preaching Christ; many celebrations 
of the sacrament which sets forth his 
sufferings; many typés predicting him 
do not set forth so many Saviours; but 
all combine in showing the excellencies 
of one Redeemer. The refuge cities 
were multiplied according to the extent 
of the land, to make it easy for men to 
escape thither. They were situated on 
both sides. of the river Jordan, and 
every pains taken to render access easy. 
The roads leading to these cities were 
plain and public, fifty feet wide ; officers 
were appointed, whose special duty it 
was to keep them in the best possible 
repair; and at every point where the 
hurried traveller might possibly mistake 
his course, guide boards were erected 
pointing him on his way. Every ob- 
stacle was removed; the hills were cut 
down and bridges erected over the 
streams. The way was thus well 
known; and it was open at all times; 
and there was always room in these 
cities for those that came. The appli- 
cation of these things is sufficiently sim- 
ple. Whether there is or is not a de- 
signed coincidence, it is here suggested 
that the way of escape by fleeing to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is a plain and 
open way. In the gospel our difficul- 
ties are removed. There might be 
many paths to lead the man fleeing for 
refuge, out of the right track if he did 
not watch for the guide boards and ob- 
serve their direction. Many are the 
paths of error to the danger of guilty 
souls! but to those that take due heed 


(3.) All these arrangements were 
made on the supposition that the man- 
slayer fleeing for refuge would pass on 
in haste to reach one of these cities 
before he could be overtaken by the 
avenger of blood. And what can more 
strikingly set forth the case of a sinner 
called to flee for refuge from God’s 
eternal wrath for his sins! It is natural 
to suppose that the man-slayer would 
be himself the first to know the death 
of his victim, and by immediate flight 
he might get many hours the start of 
the avenger of blood. Yet if the dis- 
tance was long he could not feel safe 
until he had actually reached the city 
to which he was flying. He could not 
tell how long behind him the avenger 
had started; how much swifter he 
might come; or what unhappy accident 
might retard his own flight. The 
avenger might in reality be far behind ; 
he might, perhaps, reach the appointed 
place with the greatest ease. But this 
he does not and cannot know. He 
cannot lie down to sleep while his 
safety is unsettled. The moment he 
slackens his pace or feels secure, his 
danger increases. He hastenson. The 
hurrying step behind him may be 
another fugitive; the strange noise in 
his ears may be merely the cry of a 
wandering beast upon the distant moun- 
tain! but these things he has not time 
to examine or understand. His fears 
govern him; the fall of a leaf startles 
him; and every thing is alarming as 
with weary step and trembling limbs he 
hastens on. The call of even a friend 
to turn aside and refresh his weariness ; 
or the taunt of a mocker, if any such 
should linger by the road to the refuge, 
to point the finger of scorn at its flying 
travellers, would end by equally alarm- 
ing as he fled for life. 

How much like to this is the case of 
the guilty sinner; or rather how much 
stronger is his case who is aroused to 
see his exposure to God’s everlasting 
wrath, and flees for refuge to the hope 
set before him in the gospel! The man- 
slayer might get the start of the avenger 
of blood, and might be even in the 
refuge before his deed was known. 
But God, who taketh vengeance, is 
never ignorant of the sinner’s guilt, and 
if he does not strike immediately, if the 
guilty has time to reach the refuge be- 
fore vengeance smites, it is through 
sovereign forbearance. The man-slayer, 


suer off his track, and having six cities 
to flee to, might by choosing the most 
unlikely, render his prospect better for 
escape. But the avenger of blood to 
the sinner never once loses sight of the 
victim, but may smite him at any hour 
when God’s forbearance will allow. 
The fugitive, not only while he dared to 
linger around his home, but even all 
the time he was actually flying to the. 
refuge, knew not at what moment he 
might be overtaken and smitten. He 
fled in constant exposure. The avenger 
might be many miles behind ; he might 
not be one mile. So with the Christless 
sinner. He may have many years to 
live; he may hereafter be often urged 
to fly to Jesus; God may forbear long 
with him. But dare a man who rightly 
estimates his soul risk eternity on such 
a possibility ? He may not live another 
day. This may be his last call to salva- 
tion. God’s forbearance may be weary. | 
He who fears this will be anxious to be 

saved. Like the fugitive criminal, every 
thing makes the truly anxious sinner 


his Pilgrim’s course. At first with his 
awful views of death and judgment, he 
was fearfully perplexed, and stood still, 
for he knew not what to do; but when 
he had learned the right direction, and 
began to run, neither wife, children, nor 
friends could stop him; but to shut out 
worldly distractions he put his fingers 
in his ears, and ran on crying, LIFE, 
LIFE, ETERNAL LIFE! 
(To be continued. ) 


For the Presbyterian. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


I wish you a happy New Year. 
From how many lips has this wish 
fallen, on the morning of this the first 
day of another year? It is a prayer. 
How often will it be answered? Mul- 
titudes offer it who have no conception 
of its meaning, and who, perhaps, think 


few know what is a happy day—fewer 
still ever spent a happy year. 
- You call yourself happy now—your 
lines have fallen in pleasant places, and 
you have a goodly heritage. Friends 
gather around you, and in the embrace 
of those you love, you are blest—more 
blest than thousands that are near you. 
Home is a sweet spot; and he who hath 
one may well suppose that he is a happy 
man. The world is full of fountains, 
where many hope to drink the pure 
waters of happiness. The streams of 
pleasure flow over many plains, and he 
is miserable, indeed, who does not find 
some waters to slake the thirst of his 
soul. You say that you are rich and 
increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing; but, though blessed with 
friends, and home, and health, and all 
the heart of man is prone to ask for, 
though God has sent mercies innumer- 
able and far beyond your deserts into 
your lap, you may be “ wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.”’ There is a blessing that maketh 
rich, and addeth no sorrow. If that 
gift is yours, you will have a happy 
New Year: without it, heaven itself 
cannot make you happy. 

When I wish you a happy New Year, 
I wish you the happiness of those whose 
sins are forgiven, and whose iniquities 
are remembered no more. I wish you 
the joys of Christ’s love, and the sweet 
assurance that you have an interest in 
his atoning blood. I wish you the 
bright hope of a home in heaven, when 
the delights of your ‘earthly house” 
shall fade, and the realities of eternity 
open upon your view. I wish you the 
influence of the Holy Ghost upon your 
heart, to renew and sanctify it, and 
prepare you for happiness here, and 
glory hereafter. That is my wish; and 
while others may use the same words 
with the same sincerity, they may not 
in reality have a single desire that-+ 


cludes the substantial good I would ask 


for you. They auld sas gay 
thoughtless of the future—they would 


say to you in the language of inspira- 
tion, 
*¢ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 
And let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
And walk in the ways of thy heart, 
And in the sight of thine eyes,” 
while they will forget to remind you 
of the closing admonition of the same 
voice— | 

<¢ But know thou, that for all these things 

God will bring thee into judgment.”? 

Now I can show you, if you are dis- 
posed to doubt it, that if you seek for 
happiness in any thing short of that 
which I have wished, you will certainly 
be disappointed. Perhaps you have 
marked out a course of joy that will be 
yours; and if you will let your fancy 
spread the future in your sight, we will 
look upon the picture, and Jearn, if pos- 
sible, how much real happiness it con- 
tains. 

Is pleasure the idol at whose shrine 
you worship? In the hall of mirth— 
the chamber of folly, where the ‘‘sound 
of the viol’? is heard, and music and 
dancing chase the dull hours away, do 
you expect to be happy? Thousands 
will fly to ‘“‘the New Year's ball;” and 
in its festive scenes they will dream 
that none are so light-hearted and 
happy as they. Some may read this, 
who the last night mingled in the gay 
throng, and with “ mirth, and song, and 
wine,” drove care away. But when 
the fevered head found a weary pillow, 
there was a canker at the heart. You 
were not happy then; and as the 
thought stole into your mind that you 
were dancing down to death, your heart 
quailed—your flushed cheek grew pale, 
and you thought it was a “time to 
mourn,’ and not a “time to dance.” 
You were right; and had you wept over 
your folly, and madness, and sin, and 
with godly sorrow cast yourself, with 
faith, on the forgiving love of the Sa- 
viour, you would have found a “‘ Happy 
New Year’’—just the one I wish you 
may have, and which you would love to 
celebrate with the return of every year, 
as the birth-day of your soul. 

Perhaps you are a man of business, 
and find your highest joy in laying up 


treasures where moth corrupts, and 


thieves break through and steal. And 
I will venture to say you never had “A 
Happy New Year” in your life. You 
never had “‘riches without wings;” and 
you were always afraid that what you 
had would fly away, and that you could 
not secure any more. Had you been 
that merchant who sold all that he had, 
and bought the “ pearl of great price,’”’ 
you would be blessed, and have some- 
thing to call your own when the storm 
sweeps away the possessions of which 
you boast. You would be happy then, 
though that pearl were yourall. When 
the New Year came, you could reckon 
the interest that had been added to 
your treasure, and you would be happy 
to find that it was increasing in value 
beyond the power of figures to express, 
and would increase when the years of 
time had given place to the cycles of 
eternity. 

Or, you may be surrounded with 
enough of this world’s goods, and in 
the enjoyment of the rich gifts of God, 
a may think that you are happy. 

ut does no voice from heaven ever 
speak in the ear of your soul, saying, 
‘This year thou shalt die?” And as 

ou look around upon the sources of 
eae that you call your own, do 


The dearest object to which the heart 
clings may fail. And living “in jeopar- 
dy every hour” of losing all you love, 
and exposed every moment yourself to 
the arrow of the “unerring archer,” you 
cannot be happy. It is vain to wish 
for happiness. without something more 
substantial on which to build. 

But my dear friend, I do wish you a 
Happy New Year. And if you should 
seek and find it where alone it is to be 
found, the joy of your heart would spread 
to the farthest anal of the universe. 
There would be joy among the angels 
before the throne of God. There would 
be a New Year—a Happy New Year— 
in heaven. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRISON REMINISGENCES. 


others, by its chaplain, and invited to 
visit the prison on Sabbath morning, for 
the purpose of commencing a Sabbath 
school, designed, primarily, to promote 
the spiritual welfare of the convicts, and 
at the same time to prepare them again 
to become useful citizens. It has often 
been my privilege to teach in Sabbath 
schools in various places, but never have 
I felt that interest in the work, or real- 
ized its blessedness so much, as when sit- 
ting with my class in the chapel of that 
prison. Twice blessed was our work, 
and I know not whether its benefits were 
greater upon the teachers or the taught; 
for while we were employed in opening 
up the Scriptures, and enforcing its les- 
sons of morality upon those who seriously, 
and in some cases anxiously attended 
upon our instructions, a rich reward was 
found in the gratitude with which those 
instructions were received, and in wit- 
nessing their apparent success. 

The prison, at that time, contained 
about a thousand convicts; of course, it 
was impracticable to embrace them all in 
a Sabbath school, having but a small 
force of teachers, and the first selection 
made was of those who were not able to 
read. Asall had the Bible in their cells, 
it was deemed the greater act of charity 
to teach such as were unable to read it, 
in order that they might enjoy equal ad- 
vantages with those who had been previ- 
ously educated. The facility with which 
those men learned to read was most sur- 
prising, and would scarcely be believed 
by those who did not witness their ad- 
vancement. One lesson of an hour would 
frequently be sufficient to enable them to 
acquire the alphabet, and by the next 
Sabbath they would ordinarily read with 
considerable intelligence. All the time 
which they spent in their cells when they 
had sufficient light, was employed in con- 
stant efforts to analyze the words of the 


@ UT tmeir various po 

some cases, the most intense eagerness 
was exhibited in the effort. A single 
fact will illustrate this. As the quarries, 
in which the prisoners were employed, 
were some distance from the yard of the 
prison where the stone was worked, seve- 
ral of the convicts were engaged in draw- 
ing the lighter stone upon carts, two of 
them going before, and two behind. One 
of the keepers observed, that when they 
ascended any rise of ground, and it be- 
came necessary for those behind to push, 
one of them invariably took off his cap, 
laying it in the body of the cart, and 
gazed intently into it until there was a 
change in the ground, when he put it 
again on his head. Noticing this several 
times, and suspecting that he had some- 
thing in his cap to which, by the rules of 
the prison, he had no right, the keeper 
walked up to .him, and ordered him to 
take off his cap. He did so, and dis- 
played a small bit of shingle, with some 
curious hieroglyphics upon it; and upon 
being asked what it meant, he said, that 
being a member of the Sabbath school, 
and trying to learn to read, there were 
two letters the names of which he had 
forgotten since the Sabbath, and he had 
taken the shingle, with a bit of coal, into 


Bible, and was studying them at his 
work, with the hope that their names 
would return to him. The same eager- 
ness to learn was exhibited in numerous 
instances, attended by the most astonish- 
ing proficiency. 

As this was the only occasion upon which 
they heard the language of affection and 
kindness, it may be supposed that those 
who once entered the school were loath to 
leave it, even to give room to others. 
Kind language I have often seen melting 
the rugged visaged to tears, and causin 
them to weep like children. One cane 
man I well remember, who was in the 
class of which I first had charge. He 
was apparently some sixty years of age 
or more, and had evidently seen many of 
the hardships of life. According to his 
own account, he was a native of England, 
and had served for a long time in her 
armies in one and another part of the 
world. He had been long in the Penin- 
sular wars, many scars of which he bore 
upon his person. He was a tall, stout, 
bony specimen of his native island; and 
as you looked upon his visage, you would 
as soon think of tears coming from a rock 
as from his eyes. But when I sat down 
by him, and after giving him some in- 
struction in acquiring the use of his na- 


his history, and spoke to him of his state 
and character as a sinner against God; 
of the great love wherewith the Captain 
of our salvation loved us, and which was 
manifested in his death upon the cross: 
when I urged this blood upon his notice 
as a shield against the wrath of God, and 
assured him, that though his sins were as 
scarlet, it would wash the stains all away ; 
when I spoke of the pardon which Jesus 
had bought for the prisoners of sin, and 
of his willingness to introduce them into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God, 
and make them citizens of Zion, the old 
man’s heart began to melt, and tears 
streamed down his scarred and weather- 
beaten visage. Often afterwards, as I 
conversed with him, and spoke of the 
mysterious ways in which God was pleased 
to-Sring good out of evil, did he express 
the most fervent gratitude to God for 
sending him to that prison—{he seemed 
almost to forget the intermediate —, 
where, for the first time in his life, he 


had heard words that came home to his 


Bible, (the only spelling book we used,) 


his cell, and sketched them out of his 


tive language written, asked something of 
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heart. He seemed, indeed, what would 
be called an honest-hearted man, speak- 
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ing out his feelings without reserve, an 
ity of a child; and I 
had no diffigulty in crediting his state+ 
ment, that he had been brought there 
through the influence of evil company, 
into whieh he had fallen upon coming to 
this country. 
sat studying the word of God, or listen- 
ing with eagerness to its explanations, as 
if his life or freedom depended on it, (as 
indeed in the highest sense they did;) or | 


with all the simplic 


with streaming eyes recounting the. vari- 
ous scenes through which he had passed, 
and the checkered path through which he 
had been brought to that place of crimi- 
nals, to hear the message of salvation. 


souls. 


In calm omni 
And the heavens shall roll upward and time lose its place, 
Ere his promise shall leave the true child of his grace 


I can see him now, as he 


There was another scholar in my class, 


whose case was equally interesting, if not 
more so. He was much younger in years, 
though, from his own statement, he was 
older in sin and crime. Deeply had he 
stained his -hands, as well as heart, with 
guilt, and as the reward of it he was con- 


ed for life. This circumstance was cal- 


culated to throw suspicion upon his pro- 
fessions of penitence, yet, if I know any 
thing of the language of Canaan, he had 
learned to speak it in the solitude of his 
cell. With the utmost apparent humility 
did he speak of his past life, as bein 
equally opposed to the laws of God an 
of man, though receiving its deepest co- 
louring of guilt from the former. 
seemingly unfeigned contrition did he de- 
clare his abhorrence of his past course, 
while he appeared to be grein trusting 
in the Saviour for pardon. Wit 

words would he recount the dealings of 
God with his soul since he had been an 
inmate of the prison—how he had been 
led through a long dark way into the 
light in which he was then rejoicing. So 
evidently did he appear to have been 
taught by the Spirit, that I often felt like 
setting 
guiding him myself. 


With 


glowing 


own for instruction instead of 


These cases were not singular. Whilst, 


as a general thing, this class of persons 
are exceedingly hardened in heart, and 
have consciences that are seared as with 
a hot iron; there are those, and we had 
not a few in our school, who may be 
moved by the simple truths of the gospel 
urged in tones of kindness upon their 
Nor is there any one who is be- 
yond the power. of the Spirit, although 
many have effectually grieved him away. 
This is one great encouragement in la- 
bouring for them. . D. 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 


OF THE CARRIERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


January 1, 1851. 


Your Servant, THE CARRIER, Sir; 
I am going my round again ; 


With its annual greetings from door to door; 
With its sermons of life and of time once more: 
Shall I preach them now, as I have before, 


In vain? 


’T was a busy and pregnant year, 
This year that has fled at last. 


On every line of its history, 
_ The seer ponders with anxious eye, 
The facts of its solemn hours gone by 


So fast. 


As over the book he bends;— 
The book of this world of strife ; 


With its countless myriads of eager men ; 
With its ceaseless changes by flood and plain, 
Where toil is the lot of this weary span 


Of life. 


And wrapt in his thronging dreams, 
And memories quick at his call; 


He ranges in spirit from land to land ; 
From the peopled hall to the desert sand ; 
‘To see where the struggling nations stand, 


He pauses where despot kings, 
The tyrants of pomp and state, 


On the field where the martyr has given his blood, 
‘I'o the battles of freedom and right, in a flood, 
Have risen from the slaughter in triumph and stood 


Elate. 


He ponders where venal priests, 
The tyrants of human faith, 


Cast wider and wider the shadow of night, 
The dark superstition of idol and rite, ; 
Over lands where the Christian was treading aright, 


His path. 


*Till he sees with a seer’s eye, 
And trusts with a prophet’s trust, 


That an hour draws near when the king shall quail ; 


When the mitre shall crumble, the priest grow pale ; 


When the downfallen flag of oppression shall trail 


In dust. 


And he turns, in his patient hope, 
From the struggles of church and throne, 


To a region new-born, where a nation appears, 
A nation full formed, though still young in the years, 
A nation baptized in its blood and its tears, 


Our own. 


Why gathers the gloom in his eye? 
What grief has the year to tell? 


What menace, or portent brings cloud to his brow? 
What vision is haunting his memory now, 


Ags he looks on this landscape of peace, that we know, 


So well? 


Are there fears in the voices of men? 
Is there fate in the winds as they roam? 


Shall the doom of the lands from whose strife he has 


turned, | 


Where the wars of the ages have ravaged and burned; 
Where life is down-trodden and wasted, be mourned 


At home? 


See !—hope tempers wisely his fears : 
Light breaks on the gloom of his brow. 


As the God of the Jews brought his heritage on, 
By sea and by desert, through tempest and sun, 
Till the glorious end of his promise was won ; 


So now,— 


God bears in his memory the clime, 
Where the. meek dove of faith has its nest ; 


Where pilgrims seek refuge and comfort who fly 
From the homes whose sweet hours of repose have gone 


by; 
Where oppressed, or neglected, they struggle and sigh 


For rest. 
Take heart ;—the dim portent is nought, 


For above us an eye looks out, 
ce and power o’er the race: 


In doubt. 


Take heart;—in} golden New Year, 
These clouds may disperse from the sky ; 


And perchance my return, on this annual day, 

May find me less sad in the theme of my lay 

And my greeting more cheerful by far, ere I say,— 
Good-bye, 


— 


To Clergymen and Choirs. 

We copy from the New York Musical 
Review the following: 

« Will some of our devoted and beloved 
pastors permit us to whisper one word of 
advice (or perhaps complaint) in their ear? 
We have often heard after a voluntary, 
which we meant should be solemn and im- 
pressive, and every way in keeping with 
the sacred services of the sanctuary, a min- 
ister get up and continue the service, by 
saying, “ Let us commence our services,”’ 
&c., just as though our part—the voluntary 
on the organ, and sometimes the introduc- 
pe 5 sentence by the choir (!)—had no part 
or lot in the matter.” 

The pastor is to conduct or lead the ser- 
vices in the sanctuary, and the voluntary 
played while the audience are assembling, 
cannot be regarded as part of the worship 
in which the congregation are supposed to 
join. The choir may be devotional at the 
time, but the people are not prepared to 
enter upon the services until they are invi- 
ted to do 80, by him whom they have 
called to lead their devotions. We think 


the Review is a little too critical on this 
matter. 


Published at No. 142 Chestnut street, South side, 
first Bookstore above Sixth, PHirapEeL_pnHra; and 
at No. 285 — New York, at Three Dol- 
lars per year, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
when paid in advance. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—The correction 
from Greenwich, New Jersey, came too 
late for this week’s paper. Several com- 
munications in type are crowded out. 


SratisticaL Rerorts.—It should be re- 
collected, that the last General Assembly 
made a new arrangement in reference ‘to 
the annual statistical reports from Presby- 
teries, to which the attention of ministers 
and churches should at once be directed. 
The change referred to may be found on 
page 463 of the printed minutes of the 
last Assembly, and Sessions should see to 
it, that their next reports to Presbyteries 
should be made according to it. 


New Pressytery.—A new Presbytery, 
to be called Cedar Presbytery, has been 
formed by the Synod of Illinois, by a divi- 
sion of the Presbytery of Iowa. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


We present the Presbyterian in new 
type, and with its usual variety of religious, 
literary, and miscellaneous reading, with 
increased attractions in its domestic and 
foreign correspondence, and lacking no- 
thing to make it a valuable, interesting, 
and sufficient family newspaper. It does 
not become us to speak of our own labours, 
but we may say without any impropriety, 
that we do not know of any religious paper 
on which more labour is expended to make 
it in all its departments what a religious 
newspaper should be, than is bestowed on 
the Presbyterian. Instead of reducing the 
price of our paper, we have chosen, and 
our readers have manifested their satisfac- 
tion in the choice, to make the paper worth 
more and more, according to the ability 
they have given us to add to its value. 
We do not believe that the intelligent peo- 
ple of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country will be satisfied with a paper that 
is got up on what is called the cheap plan. 
It is our design to go on with the improve- 
ments already indicated. The ablest wri- 
ters in the Church are among our contri- 
butors, and their names would honour any 
paper, as their communications afford rich- 
ness to ours. Our foreign correspondence 
and selections from our foreign journals, 
furnishes the news from the Old World 
each week. | 

During the past year we have added 
largely to our list of subscribers, and 
that too under circumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment. The impression has been 
made by circulars and appeals through 
the pulpit and the press, that the Pres- 
byterian Church must and will have a 
Church paper on a cheap plan; and this 
idea has been so widely spread that hun- 
dreds and thousands have been deterred 
from subscribing to the papers now in ex- 
istence. Thus the promoters of this Uto- 
pian and dangerous scheme have done an 
immense injury to those papers, which 
have struggled through the trials of in- 


these, which, surely, deserve support after 
having done good service to the Church 
for so many years for nothing. | 
Those who have taken the lead in 
this movement may rest assured that the 
Presbyterian Church will never commit 
the management of a newspaper to express 


| its views, to the hands of any one man or 


any clique of men. The freedom of the 
Church will not be surrendered to a com- 
mittee empowered to speak to every 
church in the land once a week, and to 
manufacture public sentiment for the con- 
trol or disruption of the Church. The 
North and the South, the East and the 
West will not agree upon the circulation 
in all the families of the Presbyterian 
Church, of such a paper. Other churches 
may agree upon such a measure, but no 
Church has as yet done so. The Metho- 
dist Church made a partial experiment, 
and the division of that Church was has- 
tened, not hindered, by the course pursued 
by its Church paper. We do not know 
that this statement is doubted by any one. 

We venture to affirm that the liberty 
of opinion claimed by Presbyterians will 
never be subjected to the control of a 
Church newspaper, with its news and its 
opinions manufactured to order, the people 
being told, “‘ You must take this, or none.” 
Such would be the necessary result of the 
cheap Church paper movement. But we 
believe it will never be made a reality. 
The good sense of the Church will save it 
from making the experiment proposed by 
impractical and zealous men. 

Regarding this question as sufficiently 
‘settled, we come to the ministers and rul- 
ing elders of the Presbyterian Church, and 
to all the members of our body whom we 
can reach, and respectfully solicit their at- 
tention to these facts, and to the line of 
action called for in the premises. 

Never since the secession of 1838 has 


| there been such an amount of opposition to 


the progress of our denomination as at 
this moment. By ecclesiastical action, by 
threats of legal measures, by unequalled 
boldness of attack in the newspapers, and 
by secret influences widely put forth, un- 
ceasing efforts are made to excite preju- 
dices against the Presbyterian Church. 

Although we have no reason to desire 
ecclesiastical controversy, it is of the 
highest importance that our people should 
be supplied with a religious newspaper, 
which shall give them the completest sum- 
mary of religious intelligence, with ample 
religious reading for the family, and shall 
moreover faithfully represent the faith and 
principles of our beloved Church. Do we 
not owe it to our Zion, to put such a paper 
into all our reading families? Yet we fear 
that not one family in tenis thus supplied at 
the present time. If the pastors whom we 
reach every week would lend their aid ; 
if the eldership would take a little interest 
in this good work, it might be greatly pro- 
moted. 

In view of the power of the religious 
paper for good in every Christian family 
which it enters, we do not believe that 
there is a more important instrumentality 
which private Christians can employ; and 


Year thousands will avail themselves of 
this means of doing and getting good. 

For ourselves we shall spare no exer- 
tions to render Zhe Presbyterian more and 
more valuable in all its departments; and 


we rely on our correspondents and friends 


to aid us in carrying out the great objects 
we have in view. 


KIRWAN IN THE FIELD. 


It gives us great pleasure to learn that 
the recent onslaughts upon Protestantism, 
by the leading champions of Popery in the 
United States, have roused the lion, and 
that we are to hear from him in a few 
days. 
liberty having united in a request to the 
Rev. Dr. Murray, of Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, to deliver a lecture upon the “De- 
cline of Popery and its Causes,” he has 
cheerfully acceded to that request, and will 
deliver the lecture in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, on Wednesday even- 
ing the 15th inst. The public are in- 
vited to attend. We have no doubt that 
Dr. Murray is as well qualified as any man 
to review the controversy, and to show the 
present position and tendency of Popery ; 
and we shall look with great interest to the 
demonstration he will make when taking 
the platform to discuss before the peopie a 
subject which he has handled with so much 
ability and success in the closet and through 
the press. | 

Nor did we ever hear of impudence and 
coolness more transcendent than that which 
distinguishes the last effort of Bishop 
Hughes; announcing the dying out of 
Protestantism at the very time when its 
extent and power are beyond any former 
period of its history. When he returns to 
this country, we trust that an opportunity 
will be given to him to discuss the subject 
in the presence of his dying opponents; 
and we will venture in advance to pledge 
him, from the ranks of decaying Protest- 
antism three men wo will meet him with 
any two others he may select, to go over 
the whole ground on some field that will 
give the people a fair opportunity to hear 
both sides. Or, if it would be more agree- 
able, we will name one man to meet him 
and discuss orally the questions at issue. 
We should be glad to see and hear such a 
discussion, and there are many who would 
find pleasure in the same thing. Discus- 
sion is good for the truth, and nothing 
suffers more than Popery by coming to the 
light. 

There are not a few Protestants who 
deprecate agitation, as tending to prejudice 
Roman Catholics against the truth. We 
do not sympathize with this fear. If the 
discussion is properly conducted, it will 
win, and not alienate. The “ Kirwan” 
Letters were models of severity in love. 
They cut deep, but the knife was so sharp, 
it was a pleasure almost to feel it. ‘Their 
humour, too, was so good, that even an 
enemy could not help but smile. The 
Bishop was unable to answer them. He 
tried, but broke down. 
and failed miserably. He will have his 
hands full, when he hears from “ Kirwan” 


again. 

REV. MR GREEN’S DISCOURSES. 
satisfaction, two discourses preached by the 
Rev. William Henry Green, pastor of the 


Central Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 


The first was preached on the occasion of 
the ordination of Mr. Newton as a sea- 
men’s chaplain, and the other on the sub- 
ject of the National Union on the late 
thanksgiving day. In these discourses 
there is a maturity and richness of thought, 
and an affluence and vigour of style which 
are very remarkable, and particularly so in 
a man of Mr. Green’s years. The author 
may be young in years, but as a scholar, 
a thinker, an able and eloquent preacher, 
he has few equals. We have no space at 
present to speak more fully of these dis- 
courses. 


GROUND TO BE POSSESSED. 


Frequently have we called attention to 
the necessity of planting churches in places 
that promise future growth. If others 
should charge us with want of energy as a 
denomination, and say still further that we 
know what ought to be done, and often 
wait till some other denomination has done 
it, we might resent it; but we must say 
something of the sort of ourselves, espe- 
cially in this matter of church building. 
A few years ago the Presbyterians in 
thought there should be a new church or- 
ganized in a rapidly growing part of the 
town, and they talked about it and about 
it, till the Dutch, and the Episcopalians, 
and the Methodists, each built a church, 
and largely with Presbyterian funds, and 
they have not a church there yet. A new 
village was started on the 
ago, and the Presbyterians thought they 
ought to have a church there at once, and 
they went so far as to get together and re- 
solve to have one; and while they were 
maturing their plans, the Methodists got 
the start of them, and have now a flourish- 
ing congregation, and the Presbyterians 
have not yet laid the corner-stone of their 
house. 

By this delay we lose the moment of all 
others the most important. We lose not 
time only, but members; and if there is 
more life, power, and saving grace in our 
institutions than in others, all this is lost to 
the Church of God by this neglect of ours. 

It is hard to recover the ground we lose 
by this delay. Years must roll along be- 
fore another church is demanded; and 
when it is, there comes up a question be- 
tween ours and another now ready to go 
forward in the same good work. 


places in the immediate vicinity of the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia, where 
churches ought to be planted without losing 
another season, but we greatly fear they will 
not be. Our people need to be roused to this 
subject. Presbyterians ought to look at it, 
and Christians ought to inquire if they are 
not called on to go out of their present snug 
quarters, in long established, flourishing 
churches, and make sacrifices of their ease 
and their money, for the sake of building 
up a church where one is needed. There 
is a missionary spirit to be summoned into 
action for the work at home, as well as for 
the heathen. 


Several friends of religious and civil 


He tried again, 


and now published by particular request. 


a few years | 


We could point now to one, two, three 


we hope that with the opening of the New 


‘tron of Professor Stuart’s theory in the 
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Scnoot Visrror.—The first | 


number of the Presbyterian Sabbath School 
Visitor has made its appearance. [t is a 
decidedly promising beginning, abounding 
in good and suitable articles, and hand- 
somely illustrated. The vignette plate is 
remarkable for the excellence of its de- 
sign and execution. This paper is issued 
by the Board of Publication semi-monthly, 
and the price is so low that every congre- 
gation should immediately adopt measures 
for circulating it among their children. 


— 


Home anpD Foreign Recorp.—The Re- 
cord appeared on the Ist inst., considera- 
bly enlarged. This has been done chiefly 
with the view of affording more room for 
the publication of foreign missionary intel- 
ligence. 


Deatu or A Minister.—The Presby- 
terian Herald announces the death of the 
Rev. S. S. Templeton, of the Presbytery 
of Tombeckbee. He died on the Ist of 
December. 


Bisuor Hucues 1n Lonpon.—Our read- 
ers have already been informed that Bishop 
Hughes, of New York, preached in Lon- 
don on his way to Rome. In the report of 
his sermon, he is represented as berating. 
the English for their illiberal persecution 
of the Papists, and like a true Jesuit, ap- 
plauding the religious freedom of this 
country. It may be surmised how long 
this freedom would continue if the Bishop 
had the power to overthrow it. The fol- 
lowing morceau we extract from his ser- 


mon: 


«As an instance of liberal feeling, I will 
just mention that a few days before I left 
New York, some Protestant clergymen— 
(who were they?) waited upon me, and 
congratulated me upon New York being 
raised to a metropolitan see, and upon our 
having a regular hierarchy, according to the 
rules of the Church. As another proof of 
the real freedom of religion, the real liberal- 
ity of the people of America, I will just 
mention that a few years ago a Catholic 
Bishop (viz. Bishop Hughes himself) hap- 
pening to be in Washington during the 
meeting of Congress, was invited to preach 
before it, and the members of all persua- 
sions assembled to hear him. On another 
occasion this same Bishop, at the time of 
the war with Mexico, was invited to the 
Cabinet Council of the Ministers of State, 
to give his advice upon the subject of con- 
cluding the war; and had it not speedily 
terminated, he was to have been sent on a 
deputation to Mexico, thinking that in his 
sacred character he might have influence 
with the people of Mexico, being of his 
own religion, and thereby prevent the fur- 
ther effusion of blood.”’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
$2.50 from Mrs. Lucy K. Wilson, Fin- 
castle, Virginia, for the purchase of Bikles 
for Texas. 


‘THEOLOGICAL AND LiTERARY JouURNAL.— 
The January Number of this ably con- 
ducted Quarterly has made its appearance. 
We have never pledged ourselves to the 
hermeneutical theory of the editor, while 
we regard him as having just claims to at-. 
tention, if such claims may be founded on 
intelligent, careful, and devoted’ study of 
the subject in all its relations. In the pre- 
sent number there are: Ist, an examina- 


interpretation of Daniel; 2d, an exposi- 
tion of the figures in the tenth chapter of 
Isaiah; 3d, a refutation of the errors of 
Dobney, in his essay on future punish- 
ment; 4th, a similar refutation of Profes- 
sor Agassiz’s theory on the origin of the 
human race; 5th, a short article on the 
adverb; 6th, miscellanies; 7th, replies to 
critics and correspondents; 8th, literary 
notices. In the seventh article the editor 
takes occasion to sift the defence set forth 
in behalf of Professor Park’s new theory of 
religion. It is certainly very remarkable, 
and in no way complimentary to Pro- 
fessor Park’s perspicuity, that his friends 
maintain that his theory has been entirely 
misunderstood. If so, let him explain it 
himself in such language as cannot be 
misunderstood. 


DEATH OF TWO PRESBYTERIAN MINSTERS 
BY CHoLerRA.—Although we have already 
noticed the sudden decease of Rev. Dr. Ca- 
ter and Rev. Mr. King, two of our ablest 
ministers in Alabama, we copy the iollow- 
ing fuller notice from the Presbyterian 
Herald. Our former notice ascribed Dr. 
Cater’s death to disease of the heart; now 
it appears that both of them fell by that 
mysterious plague which is still abrad in 
our land to chastise and to arouse. 


The sad intelligence has just reach:d us 
of the sudden death of two of the most 
faithful and beloved ministers of our Church 
in the South, Rev. Junius B. King, pastor 
of the Valley Creek church, and Rev. Rich- 
ard B. Cater, D.D., pastor of the churth of 
Selma, Alabama. Mr. King had just re- 
turned home from a visit to Louisianz, via 
Mobile, when he was attacked with cholera, 
and, after an illness of seventeen hours. died 
on Friday, November 22d. Dr. Cater. who 
was with him in his last hours, preached the 
funeral sermon, on Saturday, in the church 
at Valley Creek, and then rode to Mount 
Pleasant, ten miles distant, where he preach- 
ed again at night, having an. appointment 
there for the Sabbath. At 5 o’clock n the 
morning he was attacked with the sane dis- 
ease, and died at 9 o’clock the same even- 
ing, November 24th. The last moments of 
both, witnessed by their dismayed and neart- 
broken families and friends, were calm, 
peaceful, and impressively illustrativeof the 
preciousness of that Saviour whom they had 
so ofien preached to others. 

Thus have fallen at their posts, and with 
their armour on, two of our most laborious 
and useful pastors, leaving their flocks with- 
out a shepherd, the whole community where 
they lived in sadness, and their famiiies to 
the care of Him who is the widow’s stay and 
the orphan’s God. 

Mr. King was a native of North Carolina, 
related to Dr. James Hall and the Brevards, 
of Revolutionary memory in that State. He 
has been pastor of Valley Creek church 
nearly fifteen years, his first and only charge, 
and had scarcely attained the meridian of 
life. His gentle spirit, and consistent piety, 
had won for him the respect and affection of 
all who knew him. | 

Dr. Cater was a native of South Carolina, 
where he entered the ministry io early life, 
and preached with great acceptance and suc- 
cess. Some fourteen years he had spent in 
Alabama in several pastoral charges, and to 
the last, though having passed his three 
score years, preached with much of the ener- 
gy and fire of his youth. Inmany of the 
churches his name will long remain a 
‘tower of strength.” The one, a war-worn 
veteran in his Master’s cause; the other a 
youthful soldier of the cross; they stood 
long together on the walls of Zion here, and 
almost together they have been summoned 


to their reward on high. Side by side, till 
the resurrection, their bodies sleep in the 
quiet burial ground of Valley Creek. With 
many of our brethren in the South, we would 
drop the tear of sorrow on their graves, as 
we think that we shall no more hear the 
gentle beseeching voice of the one, or the 
trumpet-like tones of the other, calling sin- 
ners home to God. ‘ The fathers, where 
are they? and the prophets, do they live 
for ever?” 


Crelesinstical Rerord. 


On Sabbath, the 5th of December, the 
Rev. Jesse W. Hume was duly installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. The Rev. Mr. Phelps 
preached the installation sermon, and gave 
the charge to the people; the Rev. Mr. 
Crane proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and the Rev. Joel Graves gave the 
charge to the pastor. Immediately after 
this the church united in the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper. The exercises were 
exceedingly solemn: and it is hoped that 
the impression made will prove permanent. 

The Central Presbyterian church of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has given a call to the 
Rev. S. J. P. Anderson, of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, to become their pastor. Mr. Ander- 
son will probably. accept the call thus 
made, and remove to Cincinnati some time 
this winter, or early in the spring. 

On the 19th of November, by the Pres- 
bytery of Zanesville, Mr. Robert Robe was 
ordained to the gospel ministry, with a 
view to his resignation as a missionary to 
Oregon. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. M. M. Brown; the Rev. S. 
Wilson presided, and put the constitutional 
questions, and the Rev. W. Wallace de- 
livered the charge to the evangelist. 

On the 19th of November, by the Pres- 
bytery of Zanesville, the Rev. William M. 
Ferguson was installed pastor of the church 
of Uniontown. The Rev. W. M. Robin- 
son preached a sermon from 1 Thess. ii. 
19, 20, and the Rev. James Anderson, pre- 
siding, proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and delivered the charges to the pas- 
tor and to the people. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Simeon Brown and the church of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, has been dissolved. Mr. 
Brown is now agent for the Board of Pub- 
lication in the West. 

The Rev. Samuel D. Alexander has ac- 


cepted a call to the Freehold Village 


Church, recently under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. Dr. D. V. McLean. His post- 
office address is Freehold, Monmouth coun- 
ty, New Jersey. 

The post office address of the Rev. John 
KX. Cornyn, is Warsaw, Wyoming county, 
New York. 


A VISIT TO OREGON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


The Columbia, the great river of the Pacific—River 
Scenery—Indian Tribes. 


San Francisco, November 15, 1850. 
Messrs. Editors—The time spent in a 
late visit to Oregon being passed chiefly at 
the mouth of the Columbia, on Clatsop 
Plains and at Astoria, personal observation 


was consequently somewhat restricted. 


Columbia and the Willamette, as far as 
Portland. But the lack of travel was hap- 
pily compensated by the pleasure of in- 
structive interviews with many of the most 
intelligent citizens from different sections 
of the country. 

For the distance of some thirty miles up 
from the sea, the Columbia spreads out its 
majestic volume of waters in a succession 
of bays, known as Baker’s, Young’s, Gray’s, 
and Catalamet. At Astoria, fifteen miles 


from the Ocean, which is perhaps the nar- 


rowest point of these estuaries, you look 
across the space of seven miles to the bold 
cliffs of the opposite shore. 
reaching the head of Catalamet Bay, and 
entering the river proper, the Columbia 
realizes all previous expectations as to its 
size and imposing aspects of varied sce- 
nery. As the broad entrance from the sea 
gave presages of a magnificent river, so it 
proved. | 

But a particular description of its pro- 
minent aspects is unnecessary, all of them 
having been dilated upon by numerous 
journalists, and particularly by the full re- 
port contained in the volumes of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition. Yet it is difficult to 
derive from any of these descriptions ade- 
quate impressions of the interest of its bold 
and lofty banks, or gently rising and eleva- 
ted slopes, or numerous and romantic 
islands, which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

Along the river banks the primitive for- 
ests, so famous in report, still stand quite 
undisturbed. At intervals are seen a few 
dwellings and saw-mills, with their limited 
clearings. An idea of the vast quantity of 
timber covering the soil may be formed in 
the view of one fact. Ata mill seat about 
twenty miles above Astoria, where one 
mill had been in operation seven years, 
and another three, a clearing of only about 
three acres has been effected. The thick 
growth of fir, spruce, &c. rising from two 
to three hundred in height, confirmed the 
remark of an Oregonian whom I met last 
winter, “California has got the gold, and 
Oregon the timber.” | 

The earlier emigrants of Oregon settled 
upon the rich lands first reached by the 
overland route. More recently locations 
have been made upon the lower banks of 
the Columbia. For healthfulness and fer- 
tility the interior portions of the country 
have the preference. Hitherto the country 
south of the Columbia has received the 
hardy, bold adventurers to the coast of the 
Pacific. The northern regions of Oregon 
have consequently been until quite recently 
little known. During the past summer, 
however, a party explored large portions 
of the north country, and reported the dis- 
covery of extensive open prairie lands, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Mount St. Helen. 
The clearing of the heavily wooded lands 
being at the present price of labour attended 
with vast expense, the open lands of that 
region must attract settlers. 

It was not the least interesting of the in- 
cidents of this tour, to meet with represen- 
tatives of the various Indian tribes of the 
region. At Astoria more or less of them 
were daily in my view; in the town 
with their game, fish, and fruits for sale, or 
passing across and up and down the bay 
in their light and graceful canoes, which, 


But after 


for beauty of model and sailing qualities, 
can hardly be surpassed by any in the 
world. In the manufacture of other arti- 
cles, particularly baskets, these people are 
quite skilfal. In stature they are generally 
short, but stout and robust, bearing the as- 
pect of a hardy race, capable of great en- 
durance, while in mental constitution they 
attain at least the mediocre standard of 
Indian character. In disposition they have 


the marks of good nature; but to this trait 


there are exceptions, and when displeased 
they wear the most sulky and forbidding as- 
pect I ever witnessed in a human counte- 
nance. Tointemperance they are somewhat 
addicted; gambling is with them universal. 
In this vice they stake and lose every thing 
they possess, even to their very persons, 
beginning with the loss of their limbs and 
ending with their head. Parts of these, 
when thus lost, they redeem with blankets 
and other articles; for adults they substitute 
in slavery the children. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the loss is only nominal, and then it 
is amusing to hear one say he “owns the 
hand, foot, arm, &c., of such a one.” I 
could relate many anecdotes illustrative of 
the better qualities of gparacter, such as 
fidelity and attachment to the whites. One 
person, Skamaqua, a chief of one of the 
small tribes, was described as of a most 
peaceful disposition, and often instrumental 
in preventing quarrels and bloodshed be- 
tween individuals andtribes. He is known 
as a peace-maker. His good opinion of 
himself I could not but observe, as he said, 
pointing to his breast, “I have a good 
heart; what I promise, I do.” I add only 
in respect to these less favoured of the 
human family, that they appear to have 
furnished to them a good friend, in the ap- 
pointment of Anson Dart, Esq., as Super- 
intendent of Indian affairs in Oregon. He 
has already commenced in earnest, among 
other efforts for their good, the work of en- 
forcing the prohibitory laws of the United 
States, against the introduction of intoxica- 
ting liquors into Oregon as an Indian 
country. 

Till my next I must defer notices of the 
population and settlements of Oregon, and 
its aspects as a field for Christian eflort, 
and its calls for Presbyterian ministers. 

Yours, &c. A. W. 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
San Francisco, Nov. 15, 1850. 


Messrs. Hditors—Ever since leaving 
home, almost two years since, I have 
wished to communicate some of my ob- 
servations for the columns of “The 
Presbyterian ;’’ but the pressure of 
other engagements, or want of oppor- 
tunity to send to you direct, has pre- 


vented me from writing. Besides, I 


have sometimes felt that there was but 
little of interest to your readers which 
I could describe—I mean to Christian 
readers. But in this, I am satisfied, I 
was wrong; for the whole world, as 7 
ts, in all its minutize, is of the greatest 
interest, as seen from the Christian’s 
stand-point. It was, then, rather my 
own state of mind, and not what oc- 
curred under my notice, that was at 
fault. | 


I do not, however, wish to say, that 
much OF what happened in &@ vuyaye ty 


Mexico, and in a wearisome journey of 
some months duration from that coun- 
try to this by land, would afford what 
will interest the Christian public like 
that which is to be found nearer home; 
nor, that many of the events which 
have transpired in this country within 
the fifteen months of my residence 
here, are very well befitting the co- 
lumns of a religious journal. And yet, 
are there not some few notices of things 
here, which will be useful, if made pub- 
lic, as well as interesting to all intelli- 
gent Christian readers? No doubt 
there are many; and could we, who 
are now here, exchange places for a 
short time with you at home, we should 
readily be enabled to respond to some 
of the inquiries you will wish to 
make. 

The secular press has already spread 
before the reading public a great va- 
riety of information, not inappropriate 
to their columns, and which I need not 
rehearse. California is no longer the 
terra incognita of the continent, nor 
are its moral condition and wants 
wholly unknown. The prudent fore- 
sight of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions early perceived the importance 
of this portion of the country, and sent 
hither, in the persons of the Rev. 
Messrs. Williams, Woodbridge, and 
Woods, three most estimable, religious 
teachers, whose labours, it is to be be- 
lieved, have been already productive of 
much good. With their several spheres 
of operations—the one here, one in 
Stockton, and one in Benicia, you have 
already, I do not doubt, been made ac- 
quainted. 

The first Presbyterian church here 
in San Francisco, that of which Rev. 


A. Williams is pastor, has been grad- 


ually, though surely, on the increase 
ever since the first beginning of it. 
From March last to the present time, 
the period of my acquaintance with it, 
the number of the congregation has 
been nearly doubled. The number of 
communicants last Sabbath was seventy- 
two. Several were then added by let- 
ter, and three by profession of their 
faith. Many of the persons composing 
this church and congregation are among 
the most interesting of those in our 
community. No man, I think, will here 
attend to the duties of religion, who does 
not love it; and hence, though the force 
of habit may control a few transient 
persons, the majority of worshippers 
are likely to be indeed what they seem 
to be. It is not so with you at home. 
Going to church there is fashionable, 
and to stay away is disreputable. Not 
so has it been with us heretofore. Even 
those of whom we should expect better 
things, have often staid at their places 
of business, or engaged in pleasures 
seven days in the week, leaving none for 
God. At present, the aspect of reli- 
gious interests is becoming more inter- 
esting. The various vicissitudes men 
have here met, have contributed greatly 
to this result, while the visitation of the 
cholera has caused many to think of the 
concerns of salvation. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, I am happy 
to say, I have found an interesting and 
a faithful preacher. Since the arrival 
of his family, I think I can perceive 
that he feels more settled in the post to 
which he has beéw appointed, and per- 
haps I may say that this has also added 
to the interest felt in him, and thus to 
his usefulness. Mrs. Williams is cer- 


tainly very much of a pattern of what 
@ pastor’s wife should be, and as such 
I believe she commands the esteem of 


all who have the pleasure of knowing 


her. 

I feel quite certain, also, that it has 
also contributed to the success and use- 
fulness of the Rev. Mr. Woods at Stock- 
ton, that he came hither with his fami- 
ly. I have confidence in saying this 
from an intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Woods and many of his people. _ 

The pressing engagements of business 
prevent my saying more to you now. 
Adieu. A PHILADELPHIAN. 


MONTHLY CONCERT RECORD. 


THE WORLD’S CONVERSION. 

It is high time that Christians looked at 
the work as feasible, and near at hand. 
Romanism does nothing toward it; what 
little it can do is to hinder; Protestant 
Christianity is to do theework, so far as 
human agency is requisite, and the portion 
of the Protestant world now ready to do 
any thing in the matter is not large. Con- 
tinental Europe needs help herself. Eng- 
land has her hands full to keep her own, 
yet is doing nobly for the world. Scotland 
is not behind her southern neighbour. 
The United States of America must feel 
that on them devolve a vast responsibility 
in this the great enterprise of the day. 
What is doing? 

Contrast the field with the labourers 
in it, and it would seem that the harvest 
must perish before it is gathered. Con- 
trast the amount of*work to be done 
with the means employed to do it, and 
it would seem that those who have it 
on their hands have no serious intentions 
of seeing it done. Protestant Christians 
are bound to labour as if they could do it, 
and to pray with the earnestness inspired 
by the truth that God must bless, or it will 
not be done. Yet they neither labour nor 
pray as if they believed that either labour 
or prayer was identified with the grand 
result. The connexion between the means 
and the end appears preposterous, and un- 
belief is ready to ridicule the feeble instru- 
ments, as if they must miserably fail. 

Contrast the amount to be done, with the 
means in the hands of the Church, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the work 
will be achieved. Of course, Christians 
will do according to their ability. They 
will do what they can! They will not 
deny the Lord his own when he asks for 
it. What then will the Church do? Her 
sons and her substance will be cheerfully 
given, and her faith will secure the bless- 
ing. Now, suppose that the Church 
should consecrate her children to this 
work, and those who have the money 
should consecrate that to the cause; anda 
thousand youths from one portion of the 
Church militant should present themselves 
this: year as volunteer soldiers in the cru- 
sade against the powers of Pagan dark- 
ness; and then, that the millions of money 
now locked in coffers were poured into the 
treasury to sustain this young army in its 
glorious war, what an impulse would be 
given instantly to the mighty work! Only 
let it be understood, that the world is to be 
converted by the foolishness of preaching ; 
that the heathen must hear before they 
will believe ; that if men will do their part 


in sonding, Ged will dy big in bicssing ; 
and then consider the resources of tho 


'Church, and the speedy achievement of 


the world’s illumination by the gospel does 
not appear so visionary. The knowledge 
of God might be made to fill the earth in 
five years. It will probably in fifty. Let 


us see what is now doing. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


Inp1a.—Letters have been received from 
Lahor, September 18; Lodiana, October 8; 
Futtehgurh, October 7; Allahabad, Septem- 
ber 30. There had been a good deal of 
sickness amongst the mission families at 
Saharunpur and Lodiana, but all were on 
the recovery. At Futtehgurh, the Rev. W. 
Hi. McAuley says, “ Our prospects here 
are brighter than I have ever seen them be- 
fore. Many of the boys in the city-school 
have lost all confidence in their false reli- 
gion, and hear the truth gladly. Some few 
are inquiring the way of salvation through 
Christ. Our schools are promising; we 
have in all about three hundred and fifty 
boys. Pray for us and them.” 


Cuina.—A letter has been received from 
the Rev. J. B. French, dated Canton, 
September 27. Missionary matters were 
going on much in the usual way. The 
province in which Canton is situated and 
the neighbouring one of Kwong-Sai were 
not a little disturbed by acts of violence. 
Multitudes in the western parts of these 
provinces were in a state of open rebellion. 
Many of the troops sent against them had 
been overcome, or else had joined the 
rebels. ‘This may prove the commence- 
ment of wide-spread and serious resistance 
to the present government in China. 


S1am.—Letters have been received of 
dates to the 25th of September. In this 
country political matters are also in an un- 
settled state. For some weeks the king had 
refused to attend to the duties of the crown, 
but afterwards he returned to his throne; his 
conduct was thought by some to have been 
designed to forward the acknowledgment 
of a favourite son as his successor. It had 
tended to fill his subjects with alarm. A 
more serious matter, however, at least to the 
missionaries, grew out of the attempts by 
an American, and afterwards by a British 
embassy, to form more favourable commer- 
cial relations with the Siamese government. 
Both of these embassies failed completely 
in their object, obtaining no audience from 
the king, and no consent to their proposals. 
‘hese transactions appeared to awaken a 
jealousy of the foreigners previously in the 
country. Officious persons brought the 
names of the natives connected with the 
missions to the notice of the government 
officers; and people became afraid to have 
any intercourse with the missionaries. ‘The 
result was, that our brethren could make 
no progress in procuring a site for their 
buildings; and indeed they considered it 
inexpedient at present to expend any mo- 
ney for that purpose. It was understood, 
moreover, that serious disaffection existed 
against the government, which might soon 
break out into a revolution. The British 
Envoy, Sir James Brookes, had kindly of- 
fered to convey the missionaries to some 
other place ; but they considered it not un- 
safe to abide some time longer at Bangkok. 
They repeat their request to be remembered 
in the prayers of the churches. 


Arrica.— Letters have been received 
from the stations in Liberia to the Ist of 
October. Several persons had recently 
been admittted to the communion of the 
church at Kentucky, and others were in- 
quiring the way of life. From the mission 
near the equator, we have advices to the 
29th of August. We learn with thankful- 
ness the favourable prospects of these bre- 
thren. They had concluded to commence 
their mission at Corisco, an island near the 
coast, at no great distance north of the 
equator. It is about twenty miles from the 
main land, and is directly opposite the 
mouth of the river Muni, or Danger, the 
latitude being about one and a half degrees 


north. ‘The people of the island have long 


been engaged in trade, and are compara- 
tively civilized. ‘They live in small towns 
containing from twenty to one hundred and 
twenty individuals each. ‘The whole num- 
ber of towns on the island is thirty-seven, 
and we suppose the whole population is 
1200 or 1500. Mr. Mackey speaks in 
glowing terms of the healthfulness and 
beauty of their station, and of the cordial 
reception extended to them by the natives. 

€ says:—“ ‘There is much interest mani- 
fested here in every thing that concerns us. 
Our visiters are too numerous to be counted. 
On the Sabbath we have a good many 
people to talk to. ‘They keep good order, 
and seem to give attention. ‘The old king 
expresses himself very favourable to our 
missionary work, and to a reform among 
his people; and he appears to be sincere. 
...... These first appearances may be de- 
ceitful, but we trust that God will bless our 
labours, and make them successful, We 
know that many of God’s people daily pray 
for us.” 

Mr. Mackey, speaking of the efforts of the 
Romanist missionaries, say s:——Some of these 
are at the Gaboon, and as soon as they heard 
that our brethren were likely to settle on Co. 
risco, they despatched one of their com- 
pany to the island, and he was there a day 
or two before our missionary friends ar- 
rived! ‘The king, however, would not al- 
low him to stay, having heard that Messrs. 
Mackey and Simpson were coming. He 
then went to some native towns on the 
north side of the island. It was under- 
stood that a considerable force of priests 
would be employed shortly on that part of 
the coast, 

Many of our readers feel a special interest 
in Mr. and Mrs, Wilson, of the Gaboon Mis- 
sion of the American Board, and will learn 
with pleasure their good health on the 16th 
August. Messrs. Mackey and Simpson, in 
all their letters, express themselves as 
greatly indebted to them and to the other 
brethren of the Gaboon Mission. 


Missions IN Papat Evrope.—Moneys 
are remitted by the Board to the Evan- 
gelical Societies of Geneva, France, and 
Belgium, and to other correspondents, to 
be employed in the support of evange- 
lists, colporteurs, and teachers, in various 
places in Papal Europe. This plan of 
missionary labour was adopted in 1844, 
The funds remitted during the year ending 
May 1, 1850, would support ten evange- 
lists, or twenty colporteurs. These mis- 
sions are found in the four great divisions 
of the globe ; amongst nations embracing 
three-fourths of the human family; sub- 
verting Pagan, Mohammedan, Jewish, and 
corrupt Christian creeds; affording to every 
member of our body the opportunity of 
spreading the pure gospel, such as he has 
received it for himself, to our fellow-men, 
whose numbers can hardly be counted, and 
whose wants are described in an affecting 
sentence of sacred Scripture: ‘ Where 


pied. Faithful men are employed in preach- 
ing the gospel; printing the holy Scrip- 
tures; training up the native youth under 
Christian influence; watching over the 
infant churches. Feeble are their efforts 
compared with the great work before them. 
But God has been with them heretofore. 
This assures us of their success hereafter, 
It is but a few years since these missions 
were formed. ‘They nearly all need en- 
largement. Open doors are set before our 
brethren in of their missions, Loud 
calls are made by shem for more labourers. 
What might not’be done, if all the churches 


cess of these missions? 
MIssIoN TO THE JEws.—On the recom- 


the Rev. F. E. Neuhaus, a licentiate preach- 
er of the Presbytery, has been appointed a 
missionary to the Jews in that city. We 
trust that the Lord will greatly bless his la- 
bours amongst his “ kinsmen according to 
the flesh.” 


“~~~ AMERICAN BOARD. 


Mapras.—Leller from Mr. Winslow, 
August 14, 1850.—On the 28th ultimo 
was our communion at Chintadrepettah, 
when I received to the church five mem- 
bers, two by letter from Jaffna, and three 
on profession of faith. ‘Theseason was plea- 
sant, and, I trust, profitable. A large congre- 
gation witnessed the admission and the admin- 


advance, in bringing Christianity before a 
people like the Hindoos, to be able not 
only to preach to them, but to celebrate 
the ordinances of the Lord’s house in their 
presence. It is indeed a very different 
thing to preach to a quiet audience, in a 
place of worship, where the preaching is 
accompanied with singing and prayer, from 
what it is to preach to a noisy congrega- 
tion of comers and goers, at the corner of 
a street. In fact, most of our preaching at 
such places is only talking, for a short time, 
to such as can be persuaded to listen, while 
detained, it may be, from some business of 
which they arein pursuit. ‘They stand andlis- 
ten for a few minutes, attempt then, perhaps, 
to put in a word, and leave with a remark 
which sets other listeners to laughing. If 
some stay even through an address of half 
an hour, yet, as it may be almost or quite 
the first time they have had Christianity in 
any measure set before them, it should not 
be expected that they will get much proper 
idea of what is said. On the contrary, in 
a church, or regular place of worship, the 
audience stays through the whole service, 


and even heathen who have thus been pre- 
sent, are usually willing to come again. 
Thus they get line upon line, and precept 
upon precept. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


Mr. Dean, of the China mission, was at 
Bankok, Siam, by the latest intelligence, on 
business connected with the Chinese de- 
partment of the Siamese mission. The 
missionaries at Bankok were in good health, 
except Mrs. Jones and Miss Morse, who 
were fast recovering from cholera. At a 
meeting of the Church, two Chinese were 
received for baptism, and twenty Chinese 
members, with one Burmese, joined the 
missionaries in celebrating the Lord’s sup- 
per. 

Mr. Lord writes from Ningpo, China. 
He and his wife and Miss Macgowan, have 
all been sick, but are now recovered. ‘The 
chapel services and the school are very well 
attended. ‘Two Chinese, one man and one 
woman, have been received for baptism. 

Mr. W. Moore, of the Maulmain Karen 
mission, gives a very interesting account of 
his travels and observations among the Ka- 
rens. He reports several baptisms, and 
speaks of others, who are either candidates 
for baptism, or inquiring what they must do 
to be saved, 

Mr. Bennet, of the T'avoy Karen mission, 
gives an account of the baptism of five Ka- 
rens in the Tenassarim river, and of a com- 
munion season at which one hundred and 
fifty communicants were present. Other 
missionaries among the Karens give cheer- 
ing reports. 


the most reliable computation fixes the 
population of that province alone, exclusive 
of the hill tribes, at 3,000,000 of souls. The 
hill tribes are estimated at about 2,000,000. 
The missions in Assam are prosperous, but 
their progress is much slower and less pro- 
mising than those among the Karens. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Suanouar Mission, Cutna.— The dis- 
couragements which the labourers in the 
cause of Christ have met with in China, 
have been very great. God, however, does 
not leave them without witnesses to the 
power of the gospel over that apparently un- 
impressible race. “ Every now and then,” 
says Rev. O. L. Shuck, “while labouring 
in this dark mine, we dig up, with God’s 
blessing upon us, a case, which deeply in- 


terests and encourages us.” A recent case 


there is no vision, the people perish.” Posts - 
of commanding importance have been oecu- 


felt a real, deep, hearty interest in the suc- © 


mendation of the Presbytery of Baltimore, 


istration of the Lord’s supper. It is a great 


Mr. Brown, of the Assam mission, says ~ 
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. seamen, whose object was trade, and thereby 


- than there is of the bilious fever of Missis- 


is that of Lok-seen-Sang, 

mission school. Some years sg0, and 
fore he had heard any thing of the mission- 
aries, he had, in some way; lost feith in the 
idols and idolatrous ceremonies; 

actually from conviction given them up. 
He has now applied for” ission to the 
Chirch.| “There is,” mys Mr. 
“an earnestness energy. about his 


ro | 
sight of holy God, has re- 
ted of his past idolatry and sin and folly, 
and has pought pardon and the converting 
influences. of the Holy Spirit. He seems 
to sincerely believe in Christ, and trust io 
his merits alone for the salvation of his 
soul,” 


METHODIST MISSIONS... 

Arrican Muissions.— The Western 
Christian Advocate has an interesting letter 
from Mrs. Connelly, who has been a mis- 
sionary teacher in Liberia.’ Thesite of the 
mission occupied by Mr. and’ Mrs. Connel- 
ly was midway. between Cape Palmas and 
Monrovia. There.are five towns on a line 
‘on the coast, about ten miles from each 
other. ‘These belong to the Kroomen, who 
number some thousands, and who have not 
enjoyed muclt instruction from the white 
man, although® Mre. Connelly considers 
them the most civilized and intelligent tribe 
on the coast. Their civilization, however, 
has not been of a Christianizing character. 
Their intercourse has generally been with 


they have acquired all the vices of civiliza- 
tion without its virtues. She fears that lit- 
tle good will be done to those who have 
grown up’ iif 160ks forward 
with hope, that the children will be greatly 
improved by the labour of love that has been 
bestowed on them. The writer says she 
was a teacher of youth in America for ele- 
ven years before going on a mission, and 
never found brighter and more apt minds to 
learn than she finds among the blacks under 
her care, She had with her three native 
boys from Cape Palmas, who acted as in- 
terpreters, and the children under her care 
acquired a tolerably good knowledge of 
English in from two to six months. Mrs. 
Connelly thinks there will be an entire revo- 
lution wrought among these natives in a 
few years. The young men receiving an 
education will bye and bye fill the offices’ 
now enjoyed by their fathers, and are resol- 
ved on effecting a radical change in their 
government. That portion of the coast will 
also come under the jurisdiction and foster- 
ing care of the new Republic. © 
«‘ The Liberian Republic,” says Mrs. Con- 
nelly, “is flourishing it stands 
a monument of praise to the Colonization 
Society. Africa is a beautiful country.— 
The soil is productive, the seasons are de- 
lightful ; ind after passing an acclimation, 
there need be no more fear of African fever 


sippi. I would risk the former in prefer- 
ence to the latter.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Sours Inpian Misston.—In one town 
in the Palamcotta district, thirty-seven fa- 
milies, numbering one hundred and twenty- 
two individuals, have recently come over 
from heathenism to nominal Christianity. 
They had been violently opposed to the 
gospel, and persecuted those who took a 
similar step. ‘This movement seems to be 
entered upon in good faith, as they had pre- 
viously destroyed their idols; and when the 
missionary, on account of their former con- 
duct, hesitated to receive them, they went | 
home, and levelled to the ground their devil- 
temples, to show their sincerity in desiring 
Christianity for its own sake. 

In: another district, several incidents are 
‘reported which go to show the power and 
preciousness of the gospel. One is that of 
an aged man, who had been connected with 
pe Church about four years. Lately. when 

abouring under some disease, which all 
thought would be fatal, his patience and re- 
signation to the will of God were most ex- 
emplary. The fear of death was gone. 

A sister of his, also bent down with in- 
firmity, takes great pleasure in the worship 
of God. When a friend said to her, that 
she ought not to go to church on dark nights, 
as her sight was failing her, she replied, “ I 
go to worship God, and he will light my 
path and preserve 

The Headman of a village who for some 
years had given decided evidence of attach- 
ment to the gospel, recently died of the 
cholera. No sooner did his teacher, who 
had been sent for, make his appearance, 
thanwan.au ied out, “ O come and pray 
with my | .”’ He at once said to 
her, “I wish you to remember, aunt, that if 
you desire God to hear you in the day of 
trouble, you must pray to him in the day 
of prosperity.” 


ENGLISH WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Missions Western ArFrrica.—The 
writer of the letter from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken, is a liberated African, 
who has been converted since his rescue 
from slavery and transfer to Sierra-Leone. 
He was for some time a student in an insti- 
tution for training native Africans, and is 
now a native assistant missionary : 

“African Monthly Concert.—My con- 
gregation in York meets regularly once 
a month, in what is called a missionary 
prayer-meeting, to pray especially for the 
Missionary Society, for the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, for missionaries 
abroad, &c. In every meeting I always 
read an abstract of some letters written to 
the Committee from the different stations, 
by missionaries. It is very interesting in- 
deed to the people. Afterwards, I call some 
of them to pray. To hear of their pouring 
out their souls to God in behalf of their 
fellow-countrymen in the interior, living in 
heathenish darkness, will be interesting and 
gratifying to every Christian’s ears, espe- 
cially those who have thrown in their 
money into God’s treasury, for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, and for the civilization 
of Africa. I think it will be well for me to 
repeat their own phrases on this point :— 
‘ Lord, save poor Africans! Send the gos- 
pel to our father and mother that live in our 
dark country, where the gospel no reach 
yet; they have bad hearts; they sell one 
another; they make war, and do all bad 
things. Do, Lord, pardon and forgive them. 
The gospel make us good, and it can make 
them good. Lord, save our missionaries ! 
They left father, mother, and all, and come 
to teach us poor Africans. ‘They never 
live long; they die; yet this no make them 
tired to come. Bless our Missionary Com- 
mittee; make them no give up to send us 
missionaries, because all our country people 

<are not saved yet. But, Lord, make our 
countrymen missionaries, to carry the gos- 
pel home to our father-land; they can live 
ong in this country, pass white man,’ &c. 
But, sirs, though these words are uttered in 
broken language, it is with such an agony 
of mind, that I believe they reach the Ma- 
jesty on high.” | 

Fegsee Missions.—It will be remember- 
ed, that the Feejee Islands were once the 
very seat of cannibalism. ‘The following 
extract is from the journal of the Rev. R. B. 
Lyth, Lakemba, Feejee: 

“« October 19, 1849.—We praise God for 
what our eyes have seen and our ears have 
heard this day. Tuinayau, the King, has 

de a public profession of Christianity, 

nd with him five others, including the only 
remaining Priest, and others of his near 
friends. ‘There has been aa joy in the 
city, and in the whole island. 3 

» October 21.— A memorable 
Sabbath in Lakemba—the King, for the first 
time after professing himself a Christian, at- 
the house joined with 

is people in worshipping Him who is 
‘Ki of kings and Lord of lords.” Tui 
Tumbou, another influential chief, bowed 


the teacher'of the | 
snd be- 


moon. 
‘17th of Janua 


for the first time before the Lord. The 


‘Chief of the town of Nasankalau, on hear- 
ing, the other day, that the King had lotued, 
(that is, openly professed his belief in Chris- 
tianity,) ordered the chapel-drum to be 
beaten, and immediately went to the house 
of prayer, and with several of the remain- 
ing Heathens of that town, knelt before God 
in token of his becoming his willing subject, 
and his people God’s people.” 


SCISSORS AND PEN. 


Ecurrses vor 1851.— There will be four 
eclipses in. 1851—two of the sun, and two of the 
A partial eclipse of the moon on the 

» will be invisible on this conti- 
lar eclipse of the sun on the Ist of 


nent. Ana 


February, in in North America, but cen- | 


tral and vertical in the Indian Ocean, near the 
Isle of Java. A partial eclipse of the moon, on the 
18thof July, visible throughout the United States. 
A total eclipse of the sun, on the 28th of July, 
partially visible as follows: Beginning of ecli 

7 o'clock, 30 min. A. M.; middle, 9 o’clock, 37 
min. A. M.; end of eclipse 7 min. P. M. This 
eclipse will be total at Baffin’s Bay, Labrador, a 
part of Greenland, and in the Atlantic Ocean, 
east of Newfoundland. Eclipse on the sun’s 
northern limb. 


New Derinition or Catvinism. — Hannah 
More, in one of her letters, tells this story :— 
“A little party was sitting at a comfortable 
game of whist, when one of the set, having a 
slight head-ache, turned about and asked a lady 
who was sitting by, to take her cards for a few 
minutes; the lady excused herself by saying, 
that she really could not play; on which the 
other exclaimed, ‘ Now that is what I call Cal- 
vinism.’ ” 3 

Inripe. MovemMent.—A new periodical has 
just been commenced in London, The Christian 
Socialist, an organ of the new liberal and re- 
forming class of things spiritual and temporal, 
of which we find extremely bold indications in 
the Leader, and in frequent articles of the 
Westminster Review. he Leader finds in 
this new journal, “clergymen, and the friends 
of clergymen, openly avowing they will fight 
the cause they hold as true, yea, even in the 
ranks of Chartists and Infidels; recognizing 
truth even when propounded by their antago- 
nists, and resolved to merge differences in the 
broad union of agreement.” 


Dr. Lorv’s Lectures.—A correspondent of 
the Literary World, writing from Buffalo, says: 
— Messrs. H. Derby & Co. will issue this 
week a 12mo volume of Lectures, by John C. 
Lord, D. D., of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo. They are seven in number, and were 
delivered on sundry occasions, during the last 
ten or twelve years, before literary societies in 
colleges, and the Young Men’s Association of 
this city. The doctor is ponderous in body and 
mind—one of your bold, strong thinkers, and 
battle-axe debaters; a little contrary on the 
subjects of Progress and Free Schools; de- 
cided, determined, and fearless in his senti- 
ments; and usually found perspiring at the 
severing trunk of some sturdy and gnarled er- 
ror. He has but little regard for commas and 
semi-colons; is less stingy of words; and is a 
prodigal divine in thoughts. I think his lec- 
tures will be read.” 


VETERAN PrEAcHER.—The Rev. Benjamin 
Wefford, who, for nearly half a century, wasa 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
recently at Spartanburg, South Carolina. He 
left a large fortune, the greater part of which 
he bequeathed for the endowment of a college 
at Spartanburg, under the direction of the South 
at Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

urc 


A New Titte.—The Protestant Churchman 
styles the celebrated Horatio Southgate, “ the 
ex-Bishop of the Empire of the Grand Turk.” 


Lectures.—Senator Foote delivered a lec- 
ture on the “ Perpetuity of the Union,” on Mon- 
day evening 30th ult., in the Musical Fund 
Hall, Philadelphia, for the benefit of the South 
Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. Griffith 
Owen is pastor. Several other distinguished 
Senators and Representatives are to deliver lec- 
tures to aid the same church, during the season. 


Tue Great Exuisition or 1851.—The Em- 
peror of Russia has given £20,000 for the use 
of the Star and Garter at Richmond, and the 
Emperor of Austria has taken Mozart’s Hotel 
for the season. House rents in London are 
rising enormously, as much as £12 per week 
being offered for a small house in Clarge’s 
street. There are reports of moct outranrdinary 
Contracts in the provision line, one poulterer in 
the city having arranged for 1,000,000 chickens. 

Among the novelties a contribution from Vien- 
na is spoken of, to consist of four rooms of a pa- 
lace, each appropriately furnished and decorated. 
The material is a peculiar Indian wood, rather 
lighter in colour than rosewood, and sculptured 
in the most artistic manner, after the chastest 
designs of eminent artists. The bedstead alone 
cost no less a sum than about £1200, and the 
cost of the other articles is in proportion. The 
manufacturers of Belgium and France are pre- 
paring extensively for the Industrial Exhibition 
at London. Nearly 2500 French manufacturers 
have notified of their intention to exhibit. 


EnatisH Booxs.—It is stated that a large 
publishing and bookselling house in New York 
has, during a few years past, imported upwards 
of a million of Bibles from England, and that 
now hundreds of thousands of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as used in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country, are being imported. 


Science STILL CONFIRMING REVELATION.— 
Scientific observation is daily more and more 


| fully establishing, that all.domesticated animals, 


and birds, and all the cereal grains and Euro- 
pean fruits, are traceable to one original locality. 
And this locality is none other than tradition, 
history, and revelation agree t> have been the 
birth-place of the human race, Central or West- 
ern Asia. 


Rorat Donation Party.—The donation 
visit for the benefit of the Rev. C. K. Imbrie 
of Rahway, New Jersey, recently produced the 
munificent sum of $400. Among the gifts 
were a horse and carriage. Such a congrega- 
tion, and such substantial evidences of their 
affection for their pastor, must really be gratify- 
ing to him. 


Tue Two Napoteons.—Fonblanque, in the 
Examiner, says:—*“ There is little difference 
between the uncle and the nephew—one gained 
the hearts of the army by his Campaign, and 
the other by his Champagne ; for Napoleon's 
battles, Louis substitutes dotiles!”’ 


_ Book or Jos.—The Rabbi Cohen has pub- 
lished at Paris the Book of Job, which concludes 
his learned version of the Bible. 


Grronpins.—Lamartine has just completed a 
continuation of his “Girondins,” in four vol- 
umes, to be called L’ Histoire du Directoire ; 
and his publishers promise another novel shortly, 
Le Tailleur de Saint Points. Other items of 
French gossip are, a forthcoming Histoire des 
Montagnards, by Armand Marrast, and the 
publication, by the Pere Lacordaire, of an intro- 
duction to a work called Le Monde Occulte—a 
revelation of the mysteries of magnetism by 
means of somnambulism. 


_ A new journal of promise, says the Leader, 
has appeared in Germany, called the Deutsches 
Museum, edited by Prutzand Wolfsohn. “The 
virile energy of these editors may be estimated 
by the fact, that they reject all contributions 
from Ladies! The avatar of the female mind 
in German literature is comparatively recent, 
but it would appear from the interdict that the 
‘evil’ has grown serious, and needs ‘ putting 
down.’ ” 


WorpswortH.—T he Rev. Christopher Words- 
worth, nephew of the great poet, has nearly 
completed his memoirs, which will be reprinted 
immediately in this country. 


Pitcrim’s PRocress. — The Panorama of 
Pilgrim’s Progress is attracting more and more 
attention, and it will become one of the most 
popular of our public exhibitions. It has the 
merit of beautiful painting, being in itself a 
work of high artistic skill and effect; and then 
the moral is equal to that of a sermon. It 
preaches to the heart through the eye. It is 
like reading a great and good book, in large 
type. Every one should visit it. 


Pusuic Scuoots.—From the Thirty-second 
Annual Report of the Controllers of the Public 
Schools in the city and county of Philadelphia, 
we derive the following statistics :—Of the dif- 
ferent classes of schools there are 254, furnished 
with 81 male and 646 female teachers, and 
23,706 male, and 21,677 female scholars. For 
the last year the salaries of teachers amounted 
to $178,325, and the whole expenses to $332,- 
433. The expense of each pupil for the year is 
$7.21. The principal part of the report is de- 
voted to the history of the Central High School, 
which has twelve professors and 485 pupils. 


Tue Protestant Movement 1x ENGLAND. 
—A private letter from London, says:—“ Our 
t Protestant movement has astonished even 
ourselves, It is not likely to subside at present. 
The greatest meeting of the season was held on 
the 5th of December, at Freemason’s Hall. The 
Queen has fixed the 12th of the month for re- 
ceiving the corporation of the city of London 
and other bodies, who have the right of address- 


ing her on the throne, and we wait rather 
anxiously for her replies, to know what Minis- 
ters intend to do; for notwithstanding al] the 
provocations which have been made to stir the 
Government, it has hitherto remained quiet, ex- 
cept Lord John Russell’s letter and the Minis- 
terial speeches at the Guildhal! dinner—proba- 
bly from the difficulty of deciding upon what is 
best to be done.” 

INDEFATIGABLE OcTOGENARIAN.— Mr. Robert 
Owen, the celebrated Socialist, is about to em- 
bggk in a new periodical to advocate his opin- 
ions. He is in his 80th year. It would be 
much better for this hoary headed infidel to be 
making ready for the world to come. 


Lonpvon. — Blackwood once illustrated the 
size of London by the remark, that it has one 
brewery to which a rise or fall in the price of 
beer of one half-penny a pot makes a difference 
of forty thousand a year. . 


Rome.—“ Every road,” says the ancient pro- 
verb, “Jeads to Rome.” But of all roads none 
will take you there so quickly as the small 
tracts that run through Oxford. 


Notuinc New unDER THE Sun.—Mr. Ken- . 


net Loftus, an English gentleman, whose name 
has been recently connected with the subject 
of Chaldean antiquarian researches, and who is 
now in the East, assisting in running the boun- 
dary line between Turkey and Persia, writes to 
a member of the New Castle-upon-Tyne Far- 
mer’s Club, describing a discovery he has made, 
that the ancient (haldeans had a system of 
under-draining their Jands perfectly similar to 
the improved system now in vogue in England, 
their draining tiles, which he has found and 
traced, being of precisely the same form and 
materials as those used by the British farmers. 


Cotieces.—Williams College has 179 stu- 
dents, and Amherst 180. They are both in 


Massachusetts, and not very distant from each . 


other. 


Episcopat THEOLOGICAL StTupEentTs.—One 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


of our exchange papers says, it is an alarming | 


fact that candidates for the ministry in the Epis- 
copal Church have greatly decreased of late 


years. The reason probably is, that they have ~ 


already far more ministers than churches, : 


MetuHopist Missions.—The Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Church, according to « 


Bishop Janes, comprise three hundred and 


twenty stations, and employ three hundred ° 


and thirty-seven missionaries. Connected with 
0 are about thirty thousand church mem 
Ts. 


Enouiso Carpinats.—Since the death of 
Wolsey, which took place in 1530, only ten 
Englishmen have been raised to the dignity of 
Cardinal by the Pope of Rome; and of these 


ten five have been created within the last : 


twenty years. 


Not tHe Last.—The first Roman Catholic 
Priest ordained in the United States, was the 
Rev. Stephen Theodore Badin, who is at pre- 
sent residing in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
mony took place in Baltimore, Maryland, on the 
25th of May, 1793. 


Tue Jews 1nN THE REvoLuTION.—When the 


Declaration of American Independence was is- ° 


sued, the Jews rallied in support of the good 
cause; they knew what they were fighting for 
—it was freedom of religious opinions—ac- 


cordingly, during the whole war, nine-tenths | 


of the Jewish people were on the American 
side. In the South, eighty highly respect- 
able Jews volunteered in the war then raging 
in that section of the country, and fought brave- 
ly in South Carolina and Georgia; were at the 
siege of Savannah, at other battles in the neigh- 
bourhood, at the battle of Germantown, and 
wherever their services were required—they 
raised money also, to aid independence, in large 
amounts. In the late Mexican war a number 
of Jews fought bravely, and were desperately 
wounded in several battles.— Asmonean. 


A Curious Fact.—John Adams, in his Diary, 
states, as a curious fact, that out of eight promi- 
nent members of the Boston Bar in 1763, with 
whom he happened to be one evening discussing 
the encroachments of England upon the Colo- 
nies, only one, Adams himself, lived through 
the Revolution, as an advocate of American in- 
dependence. Five adhered to Great Britain: 


communication. 


Gridley, Auchmuty, Fitch, Kent, and Hutchin- . 


son. 
incapacitated in 1771. 


WatcHes.—A great improvement in the 
manufacture of watches has just been made in 


Geneva, by which watch keys are rendered un- 
' ox teams and snow ploughs. 


necessary. By simply turning a screw in the 


handle, the watch is wound up, and another :‘ 
. completely buried up; and the roads were almost 


A Nove. Ipea.—The proprietors of the As- | impassable. 
New ¥ 


movement regulates the hands. 


wr Heasc, ork, obtain daily, by tcleo- 


hatcher died in 1765, and Otis became : 


of her passage. 


| mand of the East India squadron. 


; the whole State. 


use of the natives, and hymn-books,” the editor 
of the Honolulu Friend publishes a long cata- 
logue of scientific and miscellaneous books 
which the Protestant has issued there, 
and then adds:—“ We regret our inability to 
place beside this catalogue the list of publica- 
tions issued from the Catholic press. e have 
never met with but two or three small publica- 
tions, printed at that Press, and they were most 
stricily confined to the peculiar tenets of the 
Romish Church.” 


Pains Acain.— The Boston Chronotype, 
heretofore an opponent of the “ new light,” is 
made a convert, and gives some particulars of 
the process. ‘ The editor says he has seen the 
thing done, and is certain about it, that the 
bills will speedily be lightened, and water be- 
come the only fuel of the civilized world. 
What next?” Why the next will be that 
Paine’s light will go out in darkness, 


CoLLeGciaTE SratTistics.—There are in our 


country :— 

120 Colleges, with 917 Teachers, and 10 672 Students. 
42 ‘Iheol. Sem's, with and 1315 * 
12 Law Schools, with 23 “ aud 434 
35 Medical . * with 230 “ aud 4,554 “ 


In New England, there are: 


14 Colleges, with 146 Teachers,and 2074 Students. 
Tieol Sem’s, with 26 and 287 
2 Law Schools, with 6 and = 129 
7 Medical with 43 and 806 


In the whole country, there is one student in 
the higher seminaries to about fourteen hundred 
of the population: in New England, one stu- 

agent to seven hundred and ninety-one of the 
population. 


A student of theology in New York has offered 
his slaves to the Colonization Society of that 
State, provided it will send them to Liberia. 
Not only will he thus liberate those in his own 
possession, but stands ready to purchase and 
send with them several others with whom they 
are connected by marriage. ? 


DOMESTIC. NisWS 


Sreamsuie City or Guiascow.—The iron 
steam propeller ship City of Glasgow, Captain 
Matthews, arrived at Philadelphia on 2d inst. 
from Liverpool, with a large number of passen- 
gers and a large cargo. She left Liverpool on 
the llth of December, at 3 o’clock 40 minutes, 
P. M., and arrived off Cape May at 1 o’clock, 
P. M. on the Ist inst., having experienced strong 
westerly gales and high seas during the most 
On the 14th December, John 
Punshon, seaman, was washed overboard and 
drowned. It was blowing such a gale at the 
time that there was no chance of saving him. 


Navat.—The United States steamship Sus- 
quehanna arrived at Norfolk on Saturday after- 
noon last, 28th ult. having left Philadelphia on 


: Thursday, and the Capes of the Delaware on 


The cere- . Friday atternoon, 27th ult., making the passage 


* in 24 hours to Norfolk. On arriving at Nor- 


folk she exchanged the usual salutes with the 
Saranac, Captain Tatnall, bearing the broad 
pennant of Commodore Parker. ‘I'he Susque- 
hanna is to be the flag-ship of Commodore John 
H. Aulick, who has been appointed to the com- 

olk Beacon speaks of her thus:—‘ The Sus- 
a is the longest vessel afloat. Her 
dimensions are: length, 287 feet on deck, (50 
feet longer than the Pennsylvania;) breadth of 
beam, 45 feet. Her engines are each 700 
horse-power. She has now on board 800 tons 
of coal, with all the equipments necessary for a 
cruise, including 9 guns, weighing 10,000 cwt. 
Her appearance, as she lays at anchor, 1s mag- 
nificent.”’ 


Tue Late Srorm.— The storm of Sunday 
night, the 22d ult., visited a wide stretch of 
country. In New York State it fell in snow at 
Buffalo, on a level of a footdeep. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Albany, owing to the wind, it lay 
from one to four feet deep. This avalanche, of 
course, completely choked up the avenues of 
All the railroads, from all 
quarters, were blocked up. Several factories in 
Albany had their roofs broken in by the weight 
ofsnow. The storm extended as far as Charles- 
ton, south; Montreal, north; Halifax, east ; and 
Buffalo, west. The snow in the State of Maine 
was from 25 to 30 inches in depth through 
In Portland it was about 25. 


: inches in depth and considerably drifted. The 
‘ cross streets were almost impassable; the prin- 


graph, for the benefit of travellers, the state of ° 


the weather at various points of the Union. 


cipal thoroughfares were broken through with 
Many of the 


fences and out buildings in the open country were 


There has not been such a fall of 
snow in Maine for years. Several instances of 
freeézing to death of travellers during the late 
storm are recorded in the Northern and Eastern 


' papers. James Waters, near North Adams, 


Paprer.—Paper from tow is stated to have | 


been invented and made at Berlin, so difficult, ; 
if not impossible to be counterfeited, that it will : 


supersede all other fabrics for bank notes, 
stamps, &c 


MATHEMATICS.—An important scientific work 
is in preparation by Professor Gillespie, of Union 
College, entitled “The Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics,” translated from the French of Comte, 
and accompanied with notes for the use of the 
American reader. This will appear, in the 
course of the season, from one of the publishing 
houses in New York. 


DeaTuH or A Painter.—M. Alexandre Fra- 
gonard, the eminent French painter and sculp- 
tor, has just died. He was a pupil of David. 
As a statuary, his great work is the frontispiece 
of the old Chamber of Deputies; and, as a pain- 
ter, he executed several fine pieces, amongst 
others a ceiling of the Louvre, representing 
Tasso, reading his “ Jerusalem.” 


One Hunpre_ep Fiery T'HousaNnp TRACTS 
FoR Russia.—The Russian Government has 


accepted an offer from the friends of the good ; 


cause in Petersburg, to supply the army through 
its officers with 100,000 tracts, and the navy 
and military hospital with 50,000 more. Of 79 


different tracts approved by the censors, it has | 
been arranged to print 2000 each; and the | 


American Tract Society have appropriated 
$1000 to this important purpose. It is the only 
way in which the gospel can be preached in 
the Russian language by Christians of this 
country. 


New ZeEALAND.—Already has the gospel ob- 
tained such root in this land of cannibals, that a 


monthly evangelical periodical is established, a 


Bible and Tract depository is sustained, and 


many of the best books on practical divinity are ) extent as to excite serious fears that she would 


| part in two. The Ohio had sixty-five passengers 
Moras or THE Sanpwicu Istanpers.—In 


circulated. The spirit of philanthropy triumphs. 


1847 there had been among them but five ex- 
ecutions, and these for three murders, for ten 
years. No one, since that time, has been con- 
victed of murder. Rarely isa native seen in- 
toxicated. Asa nation they observe the Sab- 
bath, and attend upon the means of grace; read 
the Bible, and seek God with their families. 


How Romisu Priests Instruct THE PEo- 
PLE.—Colporteurs in Lower Canada, on their 
errand of mercy distributing Bibles and tracts, 
were asked by the deluded inhabitants to strip 
their feet, to show whether or not they had a 
“ cloven hoof.” 


Lonnon Tract Socretry.—The London 
Tract Society has circulated books and tracts in 
one hundred and ten different languages, 


as AN ELEMENT oF Procress. 
—The sons of Chinese peasants could read and 
write, when the princes of England were igno- 


rantof both. China has since made no advance ; 


while England has reached a height of civiliza- 
tion, that no one at that time could have formed 
any idea of. England has had the gospel, 
China has been without it. This accounts for 
their relative change of position. 


_ Motives or THE Romisu Reticion.—A mis- 
sionary, in making a tour through New Mexico, 
observed hanging on the wall at Te Zukea 
cruel whip, having the appearauce of much use ; 
and, on inquiry, found that it was kept for the 
purpose of flogging those who refused or neglec- 
ted to make the sign of the cross. 


Missions.—The American Episcopal Church 
contributed last year for Foreign and Domestic 
Missions, $65,457.97, (for Foreign, $34,800.79. ) 
A correspondent of the Spirit of Missions ar- 
gues that by systematic and general effort, onE 
pDoLLars could be annually raised by 

em. 


PowER OVER THE DiRECTION oF BALLoons. 
—A respectable political refugee, who was pro- 
fessor in one of the principal universities of 
Europe, has found, upon mathematical calcula- 
tions, the solution of the problem of air naviga- 
tion. A model of his invention has already 
been constructed, and it will soon be exposed to 
the public of this city. When executed, his 
plan, even for the simple material dimensions of 
the contrivance, will throw into the shade all 
previous attempts of the kind. His flying ma- 
chine will be eighteen times larger than the 
celebrated Sotomayor's balloon now in construc- 
tion at Madrid. 


American Mission Press at THE Sanp- 
wich Istanps.—M. Barrot, a French Papist 
writer, having taken occasion to censure the 
missionaries at the Sandwich Islands for not 
printing more books in the Hawaiian language, 
upon * the progress of industry or science,” and 
a less number upon “ religious subjects, such as 
commentaries on the Bible, catechisms for the 


Massachusetts, on Monday last, was so frozen 
that when thawed the skin peeled off his back. 
The cold appears to have been very intense in 
those quarters, while here it has been unusually 
mild. 


Peritous Voyace.—The United States mail 
steamer Ohio, bound from Havana to New 
York, arrived at Norfolk, Virginia, on the 26th 
ult., in distress. The Ohio prepared to start 
from Havana on the 18th, but on the first evolu- 


’ tion of her engines she blew out the head of one 


of her cylinders. Her departure was then de- 
ferred to the 19th, when she got under weigh, 
with one engine, and made good time till Sun- 
day evening, the 22d, when she encountered a 
very severe gale, when forty miles south of Cape 
Hatteras. She, however, continued under steam 
until 11 o’clock that night, when she laid to 
and remained until Monday evening, having 
been greatly racked by thestorm. On Monday 
evening she again got under way, and con- 
tinued to breast the storm until 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning, when she sprung a leak. 


1 The crew went to work at the pumps, but soon 


found the water gaining on them, it having ac- 
cumulated in the hold to the depth of ten feet, 
and extinguished the fire in the furnaces. It was 
twenty-four hours before the united efforts of 
the crew and ngers to clear the vessel 
were so far effectual that the fires could be re- 
lighted. This was on the morning of Wednes- 
day, 25th ult., and on the next day at 2 P. M. 
the steamer reached Norfolk, the passengers 
being kept busy at the pumps up to nearly the 
time of arrival. The scene is represented as 
most awful and trying. The steamer Jay fora 
long time in the trough of the sea, perfectly un- 


| manageable, rising and falling with the waves 


as they dashed over her with fearful rapidity— 
her timbers straining and creaking to such an 


for New York when she left New Orleans, and 
at Havana received large accessions, making 
the whole number on board over four hundred, 
including two hundred and fifty from California. 
Among those from New Orleans was the Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson, and a number of other gentle- 
men well known in the country. There were 
several lady passengers on board the Ohio, but, 
throughout the perils, their noble fortitude en- 
couraged and nerved all who were in a condition 
to labour for the vessel’s safety. The Ohio was 


| considerably damaged in her hull, furniture, rig- 


ging, and upper works. The damage is estima- 
ted at about $30,000. 


Inptans In New York.—From the last an- 
nual report made by the commissioner of Indian 
affairs, it appears that there are in the State of 
New York 4000 Indians, who have 1600 acres 
cultivated; 400 ploughs; 1000 horses; 850 
milch cows. They have raised 1200 bushels 
of wheat; 35,000 bushels of corn; 28,000 
bushels of oats; 1200 bushels potatoes, and 
other vegetables in proportion. 

Union Sarety Committes.—The Union 
Safety Committee, in New York, have received 
an answer toa letter addressed by them to the 
Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, asking his views on 
the questions which have lately agitated the 
country. In reference to the Union, Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen says:—*I believe, in the merciful 
providence of God, that the sober minded in all 
our free States will stand by the Union—will 
keep their word, given under such sacred 
pledges, and leave domestic slavery, where our 
forefathers left it, upon the responsibilities of the 
States in which it exists.” 

Use or Atuicators.—In Florida, alligators 
are now extensively killed for their oil and 
hides—the ronge skin on their belly is tanned 
and used for saddles. An inexhaustible supply 
is annually produced. 

A Goop Cuoice.—An old soldier, living at 
Harper's Ferry, Virginia, being entitled to 160 
acres of land under the new bounty act, ob- 
tained from the Patent Office the necessary au- 
thority for locating his land. He selected it on 
a tract of unoccupied Government land at Har- 
per’s Ferry, being more convenient, in his esti- 
mation, than travelling over the wilds of Ore- 
gon, Minnesota, or California. The old soldier 

consulted able Jegal gentlemen, who have 
iven it as their opinion that he can hold the 


any unoccupied Government land. The pro- 
perty thus selected is said to be worth at least 
$150,000. 


Steamsuip INDEPENDENCE.—A novel Jaunch 
took place last week in New York, on the after- 
noon of the 25th ult. The steamship Indepen- 
dence, ee completed by William H. Brown, 
for the California trade, slid from her ways in 


fine style, at 14 o’clock, with a large party on 


| board and steam on, and immediately proceeded 
on her trial trip. She sailed almost entirely 


and, as the bounty act allows the location upon 


round the city, from Blackwell’s Island on the 
east, toa point equally distant from the Battery, 
up the North River, and then took a trip down 
the Bay. The Independence had a very suc- 
cessful trip, and attained a high degree of 
speed. Her engines, built by E. Coffee, when 
most rapidly in motion, made 24 revolutions per 
minute. She leaves early in January for her 
station in the Pacific. 


Amin Bey.—In consequence of some misap- 
prehensions, not to say misrepresentations, re- 
specting the mission of this subject of the 
Sublime Port, J. P. Brown, Esq., dragoman to 
the American legation in Turkey, has written a 
letter to the Cincinnati Commercial, saying 
that Amin Bey holds the rank of a commander 
in the Turkish navy, and of lieut t-colonel 
in the army, and has been sent hither by th 
liberal minded and humane Sultan to obtain in- 
formation respecting our mechanical, naval, and 
military resources; that he has had similar con- 
fidential missions, and is eminently deserving 
of esteem and confidence. The American 
Minister resident at Constantinople and other 
Americans have repeatedly desired the Sultan 
to send such an agent to the United States. 


DeaTH oF Governors PLUMER AND BELL, 
oF New Hampsaire.—Ex-Governor William 
Plumer died at his home, in Epping, Rocking- 
ham county, New Hampshire, December 23, at 
the advanced age of 93, and Ex-Governor 
Samuel Bell died at his home, in Chester, (same 
county) on the same day. His age could not 
have been less than 80. 


Portrait oF Wasuineton sy Struart.—A 
fine full length portrait of the Father of his 
Country, has recently been purchased by F. O. 
Larkin, Esq., and some other California gentle- 
men, for presentation to the Legislature of that 
State in April next. The picture is richly 
framed, with a heavy shield at the top, embra- 
cing the coat of arms of the State of California. 
heavily carved and gilded. ae 


Snacs 1n THE MississipP1.—A writer in the 
Louisville Journal, who has given the subject 
much examination, States that in the Mississippi 
river, between Carlo and New Orleans, there are 
at least six thousand snags—which is less than 
the average estimate of the pilots and steam- 


boat captains who are acquainted with the 


stream. The number of steamboats passing 
daily by every point between the two places 
named, will, it is said, average nearly twenty 
—each boat, with the freight, is valued at over 
$40,000—making, in all, over half a million of 
dollars. The crews and passengers exceed a 
thousand. So it is shown, that the obstructions 
in the navigation referred to daily imperil half 
a million of dollars worth of property, and the 
lives of a thousand persons, 


Tue Nation.—The National 
Council of the Cherokees recently appointed a 
delegation to proceed to Washington, which is 
now on its way thither, fully empowered to ad- 
just the remaining unfinished business between 
the United States and the Cherokee people. 


ANOTHER Pair or Siamese Twins.—The 
Pittsburgh Post of Friday the 27th ult. says: 
“We cules that a woman in Sharpsburgh, 
on Wednesday night last, gave birth to twin 
children, who are unitéd together after the 
sr of the Siamese Twins. They are doing 
well.’ 


Cuicken Pre Poison.—Several cases of fa- 
milies havisg been poisoned by eating chicken 
pie, have been mentioned in the papers, and it 
is suggested that when chickens, after being 
cooked, are left to stand for any length of time 
covered closely, they breed a kind of poison, and 
also that, in the case of pies, it is necessary 
always to cut a hole through the crust to let in 
the air, and when cooked in any other way, it 
is necessary to leave them sufficiently open to 
allow free access to air. 


Western Matt ARRANGEMENT.—On Mon- 
we last, 30th inst., the new arrangement for the 

estern mail went into operation. The mails 
and passengers by the morning lines from New 
York are forwarded by express train from 
Philadelphia at 3 P. M., and from Baltimore at 
9 P. M., by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
They leave Cumberland at 5 A. M., passin 
over the mountains by daylight, to Pittsburgh an 
Wheeling. Time from New York to Pittsburgh 
and Wheeling 38 to 39 hours. There are two 
mails a day by the above route. Under the 
old arrangement there was but one mail for the 
West, which left Baltimore city at 8 o’clock in 
the morning. 


Onto Wine.—A Mr. Shumans is preparing a 
box of wine, of his manufacture, from grapes 
grown in Ohio, for the great London Exhibition. 
The peculiarity of the wine is that it is not fer- 
mented in the usual way, not adulterated with 
sugar or brandy, but is the pure juice of the 
Catawba grape, retaining the aroma and flavour 
of the fruit ina remarkable degree. The grapes 
were gathered last September, pressed in Octo- 
ber, and the wine therefore needs the benefit of 
age. It keeps well, and is said to be not in- 
toxicating—in which case, however, it cannot 
well be wine. 


Mait Rosseries.— The Cade (Louisiana) 
Gazette states that Dr. J. B. Stoddard, deputy 
postmaster at Fort Jessup, has been detected as 
the person who for a year or two past has been 
in the habit of filching valuable letters from the 
mails on the route from Marshall, Texas, and 
Shreveport, and New Orleans. He acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and afterwards succeeded in 
making his escape. He is a man of family, and 
had borne a good character. 


Heap Rest For RaiLtroap Car Seats.— 
A citizen of Norwalk, Connecticut, has invented 
and is about to take out a patent for a moveable 
pad for the head to rest upon while riding in 
railroad cars. It can be carried by any person, 
and may be attached to the back of any railroad 
car seat, and graduated to the height or position 
of the head. 


Frozen TO Deatu.—The mail stage, when 
this side of Hudson, night before last, overtook 
a sleigh embezdded in a snow-bank, containing a 
woman, several children, and a quantity of fur- 
niture and bedding. The driver, a coloured 
man, was found dead, having been frozen in his 
seat. The woman and children had been pre- 
served from 2 similar fate by wrapping them- 
selves up in the bedding. They were imme- 
diately conveyed toa house near by, and kindly 
taken care of. They are not likely to suffer any 
permanent inconvenience from their exposure. 
—Albany Exening Journal. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES.— Messrs. Smith, 
carpet manvfacturers, at West Farms, New 
York, have avented a new description of car- 
péting, which unites the lasting qualities of the 
Ingrain witl the beauty and elegance of the 
richer but les serviceable fabrics. The colours 
are all died in the yarns, as is done with the 
celebrated Cobelin’s Tapestries of Paris, which 
secures a stibility and brilliancy not obtained in 
the printed imitations of those goods. The in- 
vention hasbeen patented in this country and in 
England. 


Destructive Fire.—On Monday last, 30th 
ult., the extnsive book and job printing estab- 
lishment coinected with the office of the Public 
Ledger, atthe south-east corner of Third and 
Chestnut st'eets, Philadelphia, was almost com- 
pletely desroyed by fire. The origin of the 
fire is invoved in mystery, but the destructive 
element speading with great rapidity through 
the building, in a very short time destroyed an 
immense anount of property, especially in the 
jobbing rogns from the third story upward, 
where the entire material, presses, a large stock 
of paper, &c. were completely destroyed, and 
the building above the second story left with 
only its bare and blackened walls. The com- 
posing roon in the second story escaped the 
ravages of the fire in a great measure, but 
nevertheless every thing it contained was great- 
ly damaged, and the whole premises, as well as 
the buildings immediately adjoining, were com- 
pletely inundited with water. The extensive 
presses in the basement of the Pay 2 of 
which there were several, we are glad to learn 
suffered no material injury beyond what was 
occasioned by the flood of water poured in upon 
them, filling the cellar to several feet in depth. 
The fire broke out about half-past seven o’clock, 
and was not entirely extinguished until nearly 
twelve; and in the meantime the buildings ad- 
joining on Chestnut street, and alsoon Third 
street, were in imminent danger, the roofs being 
several times on fire The Ledger building 
was one of the most extensive newspaper print- 
ing establishments in the United States, and 
its machinery was considered the finest in the 
world—more complete even than those of Lon- 
don and Paris. It will, however, be speedily 
renewed, notwithstanding their heavy loss, and 
no interruption will be occasioned in the regu- 
lar issue of the gy The loss to Messrs. 
Swain, Abell & Simmons is about $5000 
above their insurance. The total loss is about 

Texas. — Accounts from Galveston to the 
13th ult., report that the Indians are again com- 
mitting depredations, Five wagons, belongi 
to the train of Lewisand Coons, were attack 
when near Devil’s river, and plundered, thirty 
oxen driven off, and four men were killed, and 
three wounded. Every vessel that arrives at 
Galveston from New Orleans or New York, is 
said to be crowded with emigrants, who are 
nearly all in good circumstances. Those from 
the first mentioned place bring great numbers 
of slaves. The Houston ee of the 13th 
ult., reports that more injury has been done in 
all parts of Texas from frost than has resulted 


for ten or fifteen _ . Nearly all winter 
vegetables have n destroyed; orange trees, 
though protected, were cut down to the ground, 
and the sugar cane, guarded in the usual man- 
ner, was found in many instances nearly ruined. 
The sugar crop, it is thought, will be great! 
diminished. The cold was so intense on Ga 
veston Bay, that large shoals of frozen red fish, 
trout, sheepshead, and other fishes were seen 
floating on the water, while the beach and bars 
were, in many places, lined with them. 


TRIAL OF THE CuBa ExPEDITIONISTS.—The 
leading participants in the Cuban expedition 
were arraigned before the United States Circuit 
Court at New Orleans, on Monday the 16th 
ult. The following appeared in answer to their 
names: Genera] Narcisco Lopez, Colonel Theo- 
dore O’Hara, Colonel John Picket, Major 
Thomas J. Hawkins, Colonel W. H. Bell, 
Captain A. J. Lewis, Colonel Robert Wheate, 
General John Henderson, L. J. Sigur, Esq., 
A. Gonzales, and General D. Augustin. ‘Those 
who did not appear were Governor Quitman, 
John O'Sullivan, Major Bunch, Peter Smith, 
and N. D. Haden, The case of General Hen- 
derson was fixed for trial on its merits on the 2d 
of January. | 


Eowarp LauGuman vs. D. D. Howarp, oF 
THE IRvinc House, New Yorx.—This was an 
action to recover $200 for milk used by defend- 
ant, at the Irving House, New York. After a 
thorough examination of the facts and frauds in 
this case of distillery and manufactured milk, 
the jury, under charge of the court, on Saturday 
last, brought in a verdict for the defendant, vir- 
tually declaring that this wretched distillery 
milk was a fraud and a cheat. We hope milk- 
men will take warning from this case. Mr. 
Howard deserves the thanks of this community 
for bringing this subject before our courts, and 
the issue should put a stop to this wholesale sys- 
tem of poisoning. It was proved in this case 
to a demonstration, that good country milk was 
better worth eighteen cents per quart than this 
distillery stuff four cents! Will not our citizens 
— to purchase this swill poison?— Brooklyn 

tar. 


VaLueE or VeNTILATION.—The bark Sultana, 
which is now discharging a cargo of fruit at 
Boston, presents a remarkable instance of the 
advantages of ventilating a ship’s hold. It isa 
common thing that fruit from the Mediterranean 
has been always subject to more or less damage 
on the passage, and usually the damage is in 
proportion to the length of the ge. All 
this damage, it has been contended, may be pre- 
vented by a proper ventilation of the hold; and 
the Sultana is an instance in proof of this posi- 
tion. She is ventilated on Mr. Emerson’s plan 
—her hold is as dry as a store-room, and her 
fruit is as free from damage as it was when it 


was shipped. 


CHOLERA oN StTeAMBOATS.— The steamer 
Hungarian, which arrived at Louisville on the 
20th ult. from New Orleans, had four deaths 
among her cabin passengers—three of them by 
cholera—and one death on deck. , 


DisTitteries.—Within a circle of sixteen 
miles around Easton, Pennsylvania, there are 
twenty-five distilleries, which annually consume 
1,400,000 bushels of corn and rye. The Argus 
says corn is scarce, and is attributed to the 
large quantities used for distilling purposes. 


FORKIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The United States mail steamer Baltic (Collins’s 


-line) arrived at New York, brings London papers to 


the 14th ult. She brought 104 passengers, with a 
large cargo. The Baltic sailed on the 14th from 
Liverpool at 6 o’clock, P. M., having been detained 
three hours by a severe squall. She could not Jand 
the pilot, and had very bad weather the first five days. 
She steered for New York till 4 o’clock on Saturday 
morning last, when her course was changed for Bos- 
ton, on account of a short supply of coal. Made 
Cape Cod Light at 7 P.M., when the weather grew 
thick, and then made for Provincetown harbour— 
where she moored without damage. Captain Com- 
stock procured a supply of coal at Provincetown, 
and sailed for New York on Tuesday, 3lst ult. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, Dec. 14.—The Cotton 
Market was firm, with sales at an advance of }d.a 
id. on American descriptions, with sales of 41,180 
bales. Other descriptions of Cotton were un- 
changed. 

Liverpool Corn Market, Dec. 14.— Breadstuffs, 
owing to increased arrivals, were heavy, with a 
downward tendency. The quotations for Wheat, 
per 70 Ibs., are 5s. 8d. to 6s. 6d. for United States, 
and 5s. 3d. to 6s. 3d. for Canadian. American Flour, 
sweet, 22s. to 24s.; Canadian, 22s. to 23s. Indian 
Corn, per 480 Ibs., 30s. 6d. to 32s. Indian Meal, per 
138. 6d. to 14s. | 

The Money Market was firm, and the demand for 
English securities good. American stocks were un- 
changed. 

Fresh disturbances have taken place at Aleppo. 
The insurgents, in spite of their recent losses, have 
made an attack upon thecity. The result was their 
defeat. | 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to 26th of 
October, state that the fears of a Caffre irruption 
have subsided. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The English papers con- 
tinue to teem with accounts of meetings, addresses, 
petitions, and remonstrances against the new Ro- 
man Catholic organization. The third edition of 
the London Globe of December 13th, contains the 
Queen’s proclamation for the meeting of Parliament 
on Tuesday the 4th of February, for the ‘* despatch 
of divers urgent and important affairs.”? 

In England, since the commencement of the anti- 
popery movement, nothing seems to have given so 
much general satisfaction as the Queen’s answers to 
the addresses presented to her at Windsor Castle. 

The city of London, the University of Oxford, and 
the University of Cambridge, sent their several 
deputations to Windsor Castle, on Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 10th, to lay before the Queen the expression of 


their indignation at the endeavour by the Bishop of 
Rome to exercise a power which the realm of Eng- 
land has almost ignored. The corporation having 
advanced to the royal presence, drew up, and the 
Right Honourable J. S. Wortley, the Recorder, read 


the address, which expressed the utmost surprise 


and indignation at the Bishop of Rome’s attempt 


to partition this country into pretended dioceses 


of the Church of Rome,’’ hoped that such measures 
would be taken as might be proper in the circum- 
stances, and condemned the Puseyite tendencies 
and practices of the Church of England in very plain 
terms. The Queen is described by the reporters 
as having listened with great attention to the ad- 
dress. At several portions of it she slightly inclined 
her head, as if in token of assent, and, when it had 
been handed by her to Sir G. Grey, read, ‘‘in a 
clear, sweet voice, the following most gracious an- 
swer, every word of which was caught up with the 
greatest eagerness :”? 

‘*T receive with much satisfaction your loyal and 
affectionate address. I heartily concur with you in 

our grateful acknowledgments of the many bless- 
ings conferred upon this highly favoured nation, 
and in your attachment to the Protestant faith, and 
to the great principles of civil and religious liberty, 
in the defence of which the city of London has ever 
been conspicuous. That faith and those principles 
are so justly dear to the people of this country, that 
I confidently rely on their cordial support in up- 
holding and maintaining them against any danger 
with which they may be threatened, from whatever 
quarter it may proceed.”’ 

The deputation from Oxford was headed by the 
Duke of Wellington. The address, which was read 
by the Duke, expressed the ‘‘ steadfast adherence 
to the principles which called the House of Bruns- 
wick to the British throne,’ recognized the Queen 
as the head of the Church, ‘** under God,’’ protest- 
ing against the Papal intrusion, professed their 
‘‘ faithful adherence to the principles, doctrines, 
and discipline of our Reformed Church; and, 
finally, assured her Majesty that it would be their 
earnest endeavour to train up the youth entrusted 
to their care ‘in faithful attachment to the truths 
of the Holy Scripture, as set forth in the articles 
and formularies of our Reformed Chuach.’? 

The deputation from Cambridge was next intro- 
duced. The address was read by Prince Albert. 
It contained no allusion to Puseyism, nor, indeed, 
any thing ofa remarkable nature. The Queen, having 
received the address from Prince Albert, and having 
given it into the custody of the Secretary of State, 
proceeded to read the following reply, which was 
most anxiously listened to. Her Majesty read it 
with great deliberation, and with decided accents: 

‘¢ I thank you for your loyal and dutiful address. 
I fully participate in your expression of gratitude to 
Almighty God for the blessings which he has been 
pleased to bestow upon this country, and I rejoice 
in the proofs which have been given of the zealous 
and undiminished attachment of the English people 
to the principles asserted at the Reformation. 
While it is my earnest wish that complete freedom 
of conscience should be enjoyed by all classes of 
my subjects, it is my constant aim to uphold the 
just privileges and extend the usefulness of the 
church established by law in this country, and to 
secure to my people the full possession of their 
ancient rights and liberties.’ 

Wilmer and Smith’s Times represent Lord John 
Russell as having stood near the throne, looking 
very grave and thoughtful, his finger pressed upon 
his lips. The tone of the Queen’s answers is grave 
and dignified ; but it is impossible to tell what they 


foreshadow. Her Majesty’s Protestantism has never 


been questioned, and her determination to uphold 
the ‘* pure and spiritual worship of the Protestant 
faith, and to maintain it against any danger with 
which it may be threatened, from whatever quarter 
it may proceed,’’ was spoken right royally, and as 
became the sovereign of an empire on which the 
sun never sets. 

But her Majesty congratulates the Lord Mayor 
and the Aldermen on their attachment to the 
‘* great principles of civil and religious liberty ;’’ 
and in er address to the Common Council she 
speaks warmly of their ‘‘ tried and constant advo- 
cacy of the equal enjoyment of civil rights by all 
classes.”»> These sentences indicate no return to 
penal Jaws to put down the aggression. They inti- 
mate, on the contrary, that moral and not legal 
power is the only weapon with which to meet the 
enemy. Acclear admission seems to be made that 
every class has a right to civil and religious free- 
dom, so long as it does not attempt to interfere 
with the civil and religious freedom of others. But 
the best proof of the consummate tact with which 
these addresses have been composed, is to be seen 
in their relative effects in the three capitals of the 
country. : 

In Dublin the satisfaction at the answers appears 
to be quite as great as in London or Edinburgh, 


| and, certainly, state documents that can produce 
results at once so dissimilar and so extraordinary, 
deserve praise for something more than ingenuity. 
In the present instance the course pursued has been 
thoroughly constitutional—for while the Queen, in 
her replies, has done ample justice to her own feel- 
ings respecting the prerogatives of the crown, she 
has not forfeited the affection of any class of her 
subjects by prejudicing a question, the ultimate de- 
cision of which rests with her ministers and with 
Parliament. 

It will be recollected that the signatures of two 
of the bishops of the Established Church were with- 
held from the address which the prelates presented 
to the Queen. These were the Bishop of Exeter 
and the Bishop of St. David. The first named di- 
vine refused to recognize the Queen’s right to he 
head of the Church, and he embodied his feelings in 
a petition to the sovereign, expressive of deep loy- 
alty to her person and throne, but intimated — 
broadly that she assumed a power over the Churc 
which Queen Elizabeth had repudiated. The peti- 
tion was forwarded in due course to the home office, 
but Sir George Grey returned it to the writer, with 
a laconic note to the effect that it could not be pre- 
sented on account of a technical informality—a 
pretty clear proof that the views of the high church 
party are not much in favour at court. The reason 
why the Bishop of St. David refused his signature is 
less clear. He has since published an address to 
his clergy, in which, while he censures the Pope’s 
bull, he expresses a hope that the principles of re- 
ligious toleration will not be violated by way of re- 
taliation. 

According to the London Record, a strong evan- 
gelical paper, the leading Puscyite ministers have 
been fraternizing with Cardinal Wiseman. In an 
address presented to him, they express great re- 
spect for ‘ his person, and his office as a Bishop of 
the Church of God: they disclaim the uncharitable 
and intemperate language of their fellow-workmen, 
and declare that the clamour of the many is not to 
be regarded as the unequivocal voice of the 
Church.’? The Bishop of London has called for the 
resignation of Mr. Bennett, of Pimlico, and his 
archdeacons have received orders to visit the 
churches in his diocese with a view to the removal 
of every remnant of Popish paraphernalia. The 
Earl of Minto has intimated, in a published letter, 
that much which has been agid about his being a 
consenting party to the new hierarchy, when he 
was at Rome, must be received with caution. A 
letter of the Duke of Norfolk has been published, 
in which he takes the sane view of the ultra-monas- 
tic doctrines of Dr. Wiseman that Lord Beaumont 
two or three weeks ago. 

HE AFRICAN ExpepiTion. — The 
London Times, of December 13th, says:—‘* We 
have received intelligence from the Saharan Afri- 
can expedition up to the 29th of August last. The 
expedition had literally fought its way up to Selon- 
feet in Aheer, near to the territory of the Kailouee 
Prince, En-Nour, to whom it is recommended. Mr. 
Richardson had been obliged to ransom his life and 
those of his fellow-travellers twice. The whole 
population of the Northern districts of Aheer had 
been raised against the expedition, joined by all 
the bandits and robbers who infest that region of 
the Sahara. The travellers are now in comparative 
security. It has been a tremendous undertaking 
for them to force their way among tribes who had 
never seen the face of a Christian, and who look 
upon Christians as the declared enemies of God. 
The great Soudon route, from Ghat to Aheer, is now 
explored.?? 


FRANCE.—Beyond the discovery of a new So- 
cialist plot at Toulon, this country remains tran- 
-quil. The Red Democrats at London, in connex- 
ion with those in Switzerland, are watching the pro- 
gress of events, and anticipating the moment when, 
as they say, they may strike at the existence of 
kingly authority in Europe, and restore the Repub- 
lic * one and indivisible.” 

Paris, December 12th.—It is stated to day in the 
diplomatic circles, that Austria and Prussia have 


tion of the English and French governments, and 
that there is, therefore, no ground for any serious 
uneasiness as to the settlement of their differences. 


ROME.—In a letter from Rome, of the 25th Nov. 
there is the following passage :—‘* It is said that 
negotiations have been undertaken with the Govern- 
ments of France and Naples, for the purpose of 
establishing a permanent garrison of French troops 
at Rome and in the neighbourhood of the capital 
and Neapolitan troops in the other provinces. Ac- 
counts from Rome of the 30th Nov. state that Lord 
Palmerston had addressed a sharp remonstrance to 
the Papal Court, on account of the unjustifiable 
manner in which Mr. Heley, a British subject, had 
been expelled from Rome. The only cause of com- 
plaint alleged against Mr. Heley was that he was 
the brother-in-law of Dr. Achilli. It is said that the 
Pope personally was opposed to the recent estab- 
lishment of the English hierarchy, and that he now 
regrets having given way to the instances of the 
Propaganda fide.??> The anti-Popery demonstra- 
tions in England have produced so much alarm in 
the College of Cardinals that they now are exceed- 
ingly anxious to settle their difference with Pied- 
mont. 


PRUSSIA—Berlin, December 10.—The order for 
demobilization of the army is published in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘‘ Whereas by an agreement made 
with the Imperial Austrian Government the motives 
have been set aside which called forth my order for 
putting in motion my whole army, I herewith com- 
mission the Ministry of State to stop the measures 
now in course of execution for the further equip- 
ment and arraying of the corps, and to cause the 
reduction of the troops to their former standard 
gradually to take place. 

FRIEDRICH WILHELM. 

Fotsdam, December 10, 1850.’ 


GERMANY.—The surrender of their cause at 
Olmutz has excited the disapprobation and opposi- 
tion of the Frankfort diet, which, it seems, by some 
legal decision in the German courts, is pronounced 
to be still in force. The absurdity of this must be 
manifest, when the destinies of Germany are settled 
by Prussia and Austria alone, scarcely with the 
show of consulting the secondary powers. The 
smaller States, being conscious of this, are forming 
subsidiary alliances, and Hanover Oldenberg and 
the Hanse Towns, have concluded a league to sup- 
port each other at the approaching conferences. 
Considering the powerful connections of these 
States, their representations cannot wel] be disre- 
garded. The absolute elector, now counting upon 
the support of the Austrians—is protesting against 
the presence of the Prussians in his capital, and 
the Austrians, thus encouraged, to continue to 
advance. By the Jast accounts they occupied Mar- 
bourg, where they commanded the railroad from 
Frankfort to Cassel, and completely turned the 
flank of the Prussians. 
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MARRIED. 


On the 18th ult., by the Rev. L. W. Chapman, 
Mr. Tuomas Lonean, of Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, 
to Miss MARGARET Cummins, of Newbury, Pennsyl- 
vania. On Tuesday, 24th ult., by the same, Mr. 
Puitemon Hays, of Hepburn, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Exizasetu Ann Hays, of Lycoming, Pennsylvania. 


On Wednesday morning, 25th ult., by the Rev. 
Joseph F. Berg, D.D., CHARtEs Jr. to 
Evcenra Ecvira, daughter of Mr. ALEXANDER M. 
Nutt, all of Philadelphia. 


At Mount Vernon Farm, near Summit Bridge, 
Delaware, on the Sth October, 1850, by the Rev. 
Horatio S. Howell, Rev. Samuet Dickey, of Ox- 
ford, Pennsylvania, to C. Evcenra Cazier, daughter 
of Henry Cazier, of the former place. 


At Scotchtown, New York, on Wednesday, 18th 
ult. Mr. GEorce Go_psmITH to Miss RutH Corwin 


By the Rev. T.S. Bradner, Milford, Pennsylvania, 
on the 30th ult., Mr. Joun C. WesTBROOK, to Miss 
Jane WELLS, all of Milford, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 29th ult. JOHN 
SINGER, Esq. late merchant of Philadelphia. 


Died, in Moore county, North Carolina, on the 
28th of November, CATHARINE, daughter of the 
Rev. HUGH and ELIZA McLAURIN, aged eight 
months and eight days. 

Our souls will mount to her at last, 
And there our child we’ll see. 
PARENTS. 


Died, at his residence near Smyrna Church, in 
Richmond county, North Carolina, on the 7th ult., 
Mr. NORMAN MCRAE, in the 78th year of his 
age. Mr. McRae was a native of the Isle of Sky, 
Scotland, and emigrated to this country early in life, 
and has ever since been favourably known and 
highly respected in the community So he died. 
Mr. McRae was for the last fifty years an exemplary 
and worthy member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and for more than forty years an efficient and re- 
spected ruling elder. Having lived the life of the 
righteous, his last end was like his. During the pe- 
riod of his Jast illness, hie descent to the grave was 
rapid, and believed by all to be certain; and to wit- 
ness the manner in which he approached the dark 
Jordan, was one of those blessed privileges of the 
Christian. On the Sabbath following, the Session 
of Smyrna Church adopted the following paper: 


‘¢ The Session of Smyrna Church would recognize, 


both consented to be guided by the recommenda- | 


3 


with feelings of deep solemnity, the hand of God’s 
providence in calling from our midst by death, 
Mr. Norman McRae, so long and favourably known 
in this community. 

*¢ Resolved, That in the death of Mr. McRae, this 
community has lost a valuable and useful citizen, 
this church an exemplary and active member, and 
this Session a tried and efficient ruling elder. 

** Resolved, That this Session would also recognize 
the free and sovereign grace of God, in that 
Mr. McRae was enabled to depart this life in the full 
triumph of the gospel of Christ, and with rospects 
of a blessed immortality.”»—Communi- 

i” Watchman and Observer will please copy. 


Died, at Perryville, Miffim county, Penns i 
on Friday the 20th ult., in the of 
Mrs. ELLENOR J. MACLAY, wife of William B. 
Maclay, Esq. In the remova) of this excellent 
woman her husband and children, and a large circle 
of relatives and friends, feel that they have sus- 
tained a heavy loss, and the Presbyterian Church, 
with which she was connected, that it has been 
deprived of a consistent and valued member. Her 
piety was quiet and unobtrusive; best known and 
most highly appreciated by those who were moat 
intimately acquainted with her; it shown most 
brightly in the faithful discharge of the duties of a 
wife, a mother, and a friend. Her end was peace; 
though naturally timid, and, during previous times 
of illness, much distressed with a prospect of 
‘* The pains, and groans, and dying strife,’? 
yet when called to the last conflict, her fears 
seemed to be all removed. Apprised by her physi- 
cian that death was approaching, she manifested no 
alarm; and in a conversation with her pastor, ex- 
pressed an humble confidence of acceptance with 
God through Jesus Christ as the Lord her rightoous- 
ness, 
** So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore.» 8. L. 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY —The 
Presbytery of Buffalo City will hold its: next stated 
meeting at the Central Church in the city of Buf- 
falo, New Yok, on Thursday next, the 9th inst. 
at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

James Reuineton, Stated Clerk. 


— 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTH RIVER—The 
Presbytery of North River stands adjourned to meet 
at Newburgh, on Tuesday the 14th inst. at two 
o’clock, P. M. 

Joun Jounstox, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next stated 
meeting in the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, on 
Monday next, 6th inst. at 10 o’clock, A.M. 
Wn. M. Enotes, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—The annual 
meeting of the Presbytery of Albany will be held 
on Tuesday the 14th inst., in the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Albany, (the Rev. Dr. Huntington’s,) at 
7 o'clock, P. M., and will be opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Saurin E. Lane, of Galway. The Mis- 
sionary Sermon will be preached on the second 
evening of the session by the Rev. I. P. Fisher, of 
Schenectady. Sessional Records, Statistical Re- 
ports, and Salary Accounts, will be presented. 
Ricuarny H. Stated Clerk. 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS.—The 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has received Fifty Dollars for the Foreign 
Board, and Fifty Dollars for the Domestic Board, 
enelosed in an anonymous letter left at the Mission 
House, New York, December 27, 1850. 


KIRWAN ON POPERY.—A Lecture will be 
delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
on Wednesday evening the 15th inst. at half-past 
seven o'clock, by the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D. 
of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, on the Decline of 
Popery and its Causes. The public are invited to 
attend. 


ANNIVERSARY SERMON.—The Annual 
Serinon before the Sabbath School of the Rev. Dr. 
W ylie’s congregation will be delivered by Mr. John 
W. Faires, in the church on Eleventh below Market 
street, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) afternoon, 
5th inst., at 3 o’clock. The Christian_public—par- 
ticularly the friends of Sabbath schools—are invited 
to attend. 

PENN SQUARE CHURCH. — The Rev. W. 
H. Ruffner, of the University of Virginia, will preach 
to-morrow, (Sabbath) 5th inst., morning and after- 
noon, in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad 
above Chestnut street, South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.—A Sermon 
will be preached to the Young Men to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 5th inst., in the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, (of which the Rev. William Henry 
Green is pastor,) corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, at 74 o’clock, by the Rev. 
Joseph F. Berg, D.D. of Philadelphia. 


EW WORKS.—Why am I a Presbyterian? or, 
A Vindication of Church Order: by a Mo- 
ther; 18mo. 
The Private, Domestic, and Social Life of Jesus 
Christ; a Model for Youth; by Rev.J. M. Krebs, 
D. D.; second edition. 


A New Memoir of Hannah More, or Life in. 


Hall and Cottage; by Mrs. Helen C. Knight; 
12mo. 

Crumbs from the Land O’Cakes, by John Knox; 
16mo, with an engraving of John Knox’s House. 

Winer’s Idioms of the Language of the New 
Testament. 

Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, Vol. III. 

The Life of Alexander Carson, LL. D., by George 
C. Moore; 12mo. 

Green Pastures from the Lord’s Flock; by Rev. 
James Smith. 

Poems of Robert Browning; 2 vols. 12mo, a new 
edition. 

The Dream Chintz, a new Tale, by the author of 
a ‘** Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.”’ 

Remains of Mrs. Catharine Winslow, a member 
of the American Mission at Madras, India, includ-_ 
ing a Journal and Letters. 

Truth and Error, or Letters to a Friend on some 
of the Controversies of the Day, by Rev. Horatius 
Bonar. 

The Mother’s Recompense, a Sequel to Home 
Influence, by Grace Aguilar. 

For sale at low prices by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
142Chestnut st., Ist Bookstore above Sixth 

jan 4—3t street, Philadelphia. 


OLDEN’S MAGAZINE.—TuHe For 
THE for 1851.—Hol- 

den’s Magazine enters on its seventh volume with 
the January number, and the Publishers now spe- 
cially invite the attention of the American people 
to the peculiar advantages it offers, arising from its 
extraordinary CHEAPNESs combined with an unsur- 
passed excellence. It is afforded at ONE DOLLAR & 
ear, while it is twice as large as many of the dol- 
ar Magazines, and is filled with original AMERICAN 
literature of the highest character. The purpose 
of the Editors is to furnish a Magazine at so small 


a price as to be within the reach of the humblest, 


and so excellent as to be prized by the most intelli- 
ent—which shall be mentally invigorating, en- 
ightening, inspiring, and practical, and which, pos 
sessed of a liberal, progressive, and earnest spirit, 
shall be taken to the homes and to the hearts of the 
American people—welcomed for its liveliness, re- 
membered for its instruction, and cherished for its 
enial sentiment. They experience sincere satis- 
action in knowing, that by the carrying out of their 
purpose, American genius is fostered, and that al- 
ready Holden’s Magazine has had the privilege of 
introducing to the favourable regard of the country 
several authors of rare ability. A choice company 
of contributors have been attracted to the Maga- 
zine, by sympathy with its spirit and admiration of 
the enterprise, whose devotion is evidenced by the 
force and elegance of their articles. The Rev. 
Henry Giles, the favourite authoress of ‘* Susy L.’s 
Diary,’? Mary M. Chase, the Misses Carey, Caroline 
Cheseboro’, J. T. Headley, Professor Alden, F. 
Saunders, and others of the best writers are its con- 
tributors. The illustrations of Holden’s Magazine 
are no unmeaning fancy-pieces, but tasteful sketches 
of American and European scenery, and portraits 
of the leading men of the age. Biography, Literary 
Reviews, and the Fine Arts will receive special at- 
tention. The series of ** Uses and Abuses’? will 
be continued, and also the Pulpit Portraits. Itis a 
universal wonder that such a Magazine can be af- 
forded at so small a price. It can be done only by 
having an immense circulation. The terms are One 
Dollar a year, in advance. A club of six supplied 
for $5, and one of twenty for $16, with a free copy 
to the forwarder of it. 
7 Specimen numbers furnished gratis. 
Address, post-paid, FOWLER & DIETZ, 
No. 109 Nassau street, New York. 
X Canvassers wanted throughout the country. 
jan 4—lIt 


EW BOOKS—Published and for sale by A. P. 
Burt, No.7 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land.—The Mother’s Recompense, being a Sequel 
to ** Home Influence,’? by Grace Aquilar: paper, 
50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. Memoir of Ellen Mary Wood- 
ward; cloth gilt, 50 cts. The Christian Philosopher 
Triumphing over Death, or the Closing Scene in the 
Life of William Gordon, M.D; 18mo, 31 cts. Al- 
ton Locke, Tailor and Poet; 12mo, 75 cts. His- 
tory of Madam Rowland, by Abbott; 60cts. Trea- 
sured Thoughts from Favourite Authors, by Caroline 
May; 12mo, cloth, $1. A Pastor’s Sketches, or Con- 
versations with Anxious Inquirers Respecting the 
Way of Salvation, by Dr. Spencer; i2mo, $1. 
Lisco on the Parables; 12mo,75 cts. Hath this 
Child been Already Baptized, or No? or, Friend] 
Instructions to Parents about to Bring their Chil- 
dren to Baptism, by the author of ** Your Place in 
Church is Empty;’? paper, 3 cts. All New Books 
advertised in this Paper on hand, and for sale at 
the lowest rates. A large variety of religious 
works, moral and interesting reading for ladies, books 
for Parish and Sabbath School Libraries, &c., bought 
very cheap at Auction, and will be sold at a very 
trifling advance, so that persons forming Libraries 
pre well to inspect my stock before pur- 
chasing. 
xr A Catalogue of valuable English Books, Ju- 
venile Books, &c., just with 
rices, ma by addressing (post-pai 


> 
jan 4—3t 


No. 7 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 
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The ‘writer of these pages made a rapid 
tour through tbe Northern States in the 
year 1849, and committed his impressions 
to paper. They are the candid views of a 
gentleman of enlarged intercourse with the 
world, and as such are worthy of attention. 
Differing altogether from the tribe of Trol- 
lope, Basil Hall, and that ilk, Major Thorn- 
ton, speaks in high terms of the country, 
its people, its public buildings, and convey- 
ances, its natural scenery and advantages, 
presenting such a picture as is gratifying 
to an American, while it is so judiciously 
said that its truthfulness is constantly ap- 
parent, We feel under obligations to the 
author for the testimony thus borne to his 
countrymen, and we shall be glad to see 
such as he often in our own land. 
Oxy Jauxs, Tax Inren Peptan, by Mary B. Tuckey. 
Cork, Ireland. 

Something for children, in the style of 
Jane Taylor’s best, and a beautiful thing it 
is, well executed in all its aspects, by the 
American Sunday School Union. 

Tux New Scuoraz, by the author of Hubert Lee. 
American Sunday School Union. 

A fine book for the boys, and one that 
will do them good, while it pleases them. 

The Union has also published “ Sights 
in Town and Country,” and.the “ Child’s 
Book of Animals,’’ in splendid style, with 
lithographic pictures not quite as large as 
life, but very large, and very striking, the 


admiration of all little eyes; and then there 


are such descriptions as will please them 
greatly as they read. 


Tax Evenrxe or Lirs, or Light and Comfort 


amid the Shadows of Declining Years. By Jere- | 


miah Cheplin. New York, Lewis Colby, 1851. 

A very beautiful and appropriate title- 
page to a precious collection of articles 
from the writings of many great and good 
men, whose pious musings are always fra- 
gtant in the Church. The volume will be 
a most fitting and valued gift to.an aged 
friend; and as it is printed in large type, 
on clear paper, it will be read with great 
ease and pleasure. 


Taz Caurcazs ann Sects or tar Unirtep 
Sratzs, containing a brief account of Origin, 
History, &c. of each Religious Denomination, so 
farasknown. By the Rev. P. Douglas Gorne. 
New York, L. Colby, 1850. 


Nothing is more difficult than to prepare 
such a book as this satisfactory to all the 
parties interested; but the compiler has 
evidently aimed at fairness, and has pre- 
sented a summary view of facts and figures 
that make his book valuable for reading 
and reference. 
might require much research to meet, and 
is therefore a book to be kept at hand. 

A Cenotara To a Woman or THe Burman 
Mission, or Views in the Missionary Path of 
Helen M. Mason. By Francis Mason. Nw York, 
L. Colby, 1851, 

Affection and taste have prepared this 
beautiful tribute to an accomplished lady, 
whose talents, learning, and piety, were 
consecrated to the cause of missions among 
the heathen. It is beautifully embellished 
with a portrait and steel engravings, and 
will be widely read, not only in the Baptist 
Church, of which she was a shining mem- 
ber, but by all who cherish the missionary 
spirit, and admire devotion to a great and 
good cause. 


Tux InrennaTionat Macazixz, for January, 
Literature, art, and science are elegantly 


illustrated in this splendid monthly, pub- 
lished by Stringer & Townsend, 222 Broad- 


~ way, making a brilliant repository of the 


best things that issue from the prolific 
press of the day. It will furnish quite as 
much miscellaneous reading for the month 
as men of business can manage, while the 
family circle find it an entertaining com- 
panion. Terms, 25 cents a number. 

Lecrurrs on THE Proonsss or CivILizaTIoN 


axp Government, and other subjects; by John 
C. Lord, D.D. Buffalo, Derby § Co. 1851. 


These discourses are marked by great 
vigour of thought, extensive learning, and 
a brilliant rhetoric, so that they are read 
with instruction and delight, as they were 
heard by those who received them directly 
from their eloquent author. Conservative 
in their sentiments, eminently Christian in 
their philosophy, and patriotic in tone, they 
will be more useful the more they are 
read. 
To Lovz, axp To BE Loven; a story, by A. S. 

Roe, author of James Montjoy. New York, D. Ap- 

pleton & Co., 1851. ‘ 

The title does not define this very good 
story: it tells of a young man who enters 
into a clerkship in a store in New York, 
fails under suspicion of crime, but by 
steadfast adherence to virtue, finally gains 
deliverance from suspicion, to the joy of a 
widowed mother, his sisters, and friends. 
It is well told, and will do good. | 
Tax Youtn’s Cononzt, by Hannah Flagg Gould, 


author of « Poems,” &c, New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1851. 


Miss Gould is atrue daughter of song, 
and these gems of verse for the young 
are anrong the sweetest of her productions. 
Beautifully printed, they make a neat gar- 
land for the heads of those who deserve 
good gifts. 

Tar Morarn’s Recomrexstr; a Sequel to Home 
Influence. By Grace Aquilan. New York, 1851, 
D. Appleton § Co.; Philadelphia, George S. Apple- 
ton. 12mo, pp. 499. 

We have not had an opportunity of ex- 
amining this volume, but judging from the 
previous productions of the authoress, such 
as “‘ Home Influence,” and the “ Vale of 
Cedars,’”’ we have no doubt it will prove 
interesting to the reader. 

Mr Own Boox, or Select Narratives and Instruc- 
tions suitable for Youth. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Square form, pp. 128. 


The narratives composing this volume 
are highly attractive, and will no doubt 
please the juvenile reader. The volume 
is handsomely got up, and embellished 
with good plates. 

Also, a seasonable Lecture on the Je- 
suits, delivered recently by the Rev. Dr. 
Berg, of Philadelphia. 

Also, an Introductory Lecture, by Dr. 
John Ball, of the Medical College of Ohio. 

The Prison Discipline’s Journal for 
January has appeared with its usual 
amount of valuable matter. 

‘Also, the Proceedings of the Great Union 
Meeting held in Philadelphia, on the 21st 
of November last. 

We have before us an excellent Dis- 


course by the Rev. W. W. Eells, of New- | 


It answers inquiries that 


buryport, Massachusetts, delivered on the 


late Thanksgiving day. Its doctrine is 
sound, and appropriate to the times. 

Everybody’s Almanac and Diary for 
1861 is a convenient little book for family 
use, to record the events of each day. 
Published by G. 8S. Appleton, Philadel- 
phia. 


THOUGHTS OF AN HOUR. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDNER. 
The beautiful! the beautiful! I’ve seen them pass 


away, | 
Like stars in yonder heaven before the breaking day. 


Théir Ye hues of loveliness have faded on my 
sight, 

And shrouded this once fairy world in shades of 
darkest night. 


How changed to me is now the home where loved 
ones late were seen ! 
How desolate the garden walks, the lawn, and 

arbour green ! 
How lonely are the parlours! the halls no more 
reso 


und 
With voices warbling cheerily, the foot’s elastic 
bound. 


Passing away are all I love, yea, passing swift away ; 

Why should I mourn their early flight, why wish 
their longer stay, 

When the world is full of sorrow, and bitter every 
stream, 

And unsubstantial every joy as morning’s feverish 
dream— 


As fleeting as a sunbeanf, as transient as the hue 

Of flowers that bloom in sweetness, impearled with 
drops of dew; 

Which gleam but for a moment, nature’s pure 
diamonds bright— : 

And then dissolve in clearness beneath the sun’s 
warm light. 


Life Peige is life? a summer cloud that floats upon 
e air, 

— in rainbow beauty, is not more false or 
air. 

While we gaze, admire, and wonder, we see its 
beauties fly, 

Its fairest, brightest, loveliest tints commingle, fade, 
and die! 


Look, then, beyond these changing skies, look up, 
my soul, and sing 

Of Eden bowers, where purer joys, from purer 
sources spring, | 

Where all is permanent as God, where death can 
never come, 

And pray in faith that thou and thine may safely 
reach that home. | 

Home! home! in heaven—where Jesus is, who 
died the lost to save, 

Who took from death its deadly sting, the victory 
from the grave ; 

Who suffered in the sinners’ stead, to bring them 
safe above, 

Where happy souls and golden harps are all at- 

- tuned to love, 

—Mrs. Whittelsey’s Magazine. 


MANLIKE AND GODLIKE. 


‘A gentleman who had filled many 
high stations in public life, with the 


greatest honour to himself and advan-. 


tage to the nation, once went to Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, in great anger at a 
real injury that he had received from a 
‘been high in the political world, which 

e was considering how to resent in the 
most effectual manner. After relating 
the particulars to Sir Eardley, he asked 
if he did not think it would be manly 
to resent it? “Yes,” said Sir Eardley, 
*“it would doubtless be manly to resent 
it, but it would be godlike to forget it.” 

This the gentleman declared had such 
an instantaneous effect upon him, that 
he came away quite another man, and 
in temper entirely altered from that in 
which he went. 

How this little incident touches the 
heart: A mother who was in the habit 
of asking- her children, before they re- 
tired at night, what they had done 
during the day to make others happy, 
found a young twin daughter silent. 
The elder ones spoke modestly of deeds 
and dispositions, founded on the golden 
rule, “‘Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.” Still the 
little bright face was bowed down in 
silence. The question was repeated, 
and the dear little child said timidly: 
‘A little girl who sat by me on the 
bench at school had lost a baby brother. 
All the time she studied her lesson she 
hid her face in her book and cried. I 
felt so sorry that I laid my face on the 
same book and cried with her. Then 


she looked up and put her arms around }- 


my neck, but I do not know why she 
said I had done her so much good.” 


NOVEL READING. 


Says Coleridge :—‘“ It cannot but be 
injurious to the human mind never to 
be called into effort; the habit of re- 
ceiving pleasure without any exertion of 
thought, by the mere excitement of cu- 
riosity and sensibility, may be justly 
ranked among the worst effects of habit- 
ual novel-reading. Like idle morning 
visiters, the brisk and breathless periods 
hurry in and hurry off in quick and 
profitless succession; each indeed, for 
the moment of its stay, prevents the 
pain of vacancy, while it indulges the 
love of sloth; but altogether they leave 
the mistress of the house—the soul I 
mean—flat and exhausted, incapable of 
attending to her own concerns, and un- 
fitted for the conversation of more ra- 
tional guests.” 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


In a lawyer’s office, in a remote part 
of Connecticut, laid a mortgage for 
eleven hundred dollars, which was with- 
in a few days of being due. One morn- 
ing, the man on whose place the mort- 
gage was held, called and inquired if 
the payment could be put off for a short 
time. He was somewhat advanced in 
life, and very intemperate. The lawyer, 
in reply to his inquiries, said that the 
man that held the mortgage wanted his 
money—that he was sorry, but it could 
not be extended. The tears came in 
the old man’s eyes, and after standing 
a few moments a perfect image of de- 
spair, he turned and left the office. He 
returned home, believing that in a few 
days his aged and infirm wife and in- 
valid daughter, would have to quit the 
roof which had so long sheltered them, 
and seek a home he knew not where. 

' He could say nothing to them about 
it, it would cause them so much grief. 
The ih became due, and in the 
morning early the farmer again repaired 
to the lawyer’s office. | 

He pleaded for time, but to no pur- 
pose. Overcome with emotion, the old 
man sunk into a chair and there sat for 
two hours, apparently unconscious of 
any thing that was passing around him, 
when a carriage drove up to the door, 
and a lady stepped from it. She en- 
tered the office. After standing a few 
moments, eyeing the old man with in- 
terest and emotion, she spoke. The old 
man looked up. 

‘‘ Father, how do you do?” 

‘OQ, Sarah, I am well, but sad. I 
am glad to see you, but sorry for your 
re mother and invalid sister; I can- 
not return to them, for it will be to tell 
them that they have no home, and this 
I cannot bear. It will kill your poor 
mother.” 

“Father, father,” said the daughter, 


.than human life. 


‘could you live a temperate man if this | 
were paid ?”’ 

“Yes, O yes! I would; but it can- 
not be, for I have nothing to pay it 

_“ Now sign the ple and here is 
the ney.” 

The old man put his name to the re- 
deeming, the saving pledge, and de- 
parted to his home with a happy heart. 

The daughter had saved the eleven 
hundred dollars by working in a fac- 


tory. 


ORIGIN OF ROADS. 


Senator Benton, in his late speech on 
the Pacific railroad, controverts very 
happily the idea that no one but a scien- 
tific man—an engineer had for the pur- 
pose—can lay off a road. He cites, 
as proof of the contrary, the fact 
that the great highways of the West 
have all originated in buffalo paths. 
The instinct of the hunter has selected 
from time immemorial, the shortest 
era route from point to point. 
‘He says: 

“The present National Road from 
Cumberland over the Alleghanies, was 
the military road of General Braddock, 
which had been the buffalo path of the 
wild animals. So of the two roads from 
Western Virginia to Kentucky—one 
through the gap in the Cumberland 
Mountains, the other down the valley 
of the Kenhawa. They were both the 
war path of the Indians and the travel- 
ling route of the buffalo, and their first 
white acquaintances the early hunters. 
Buffaloes made them in going from the 
Salt Springs on the Holston to the rich 
pastures and Salt Springs of Kentucky : 
Indians followed them first, white’ hunt- 
ers afterwards—and that is the way 
Kentucky was discovered. In more 
than a hundred years no nearer or bet- 
ter routes have been found ; and science 
now makes her improved roads exactly 
where the buffalo’s foot first marked the 
way, and the hunter’s foot afterwards 
followed him. So all over Kentucky 


and the West; and so in the Rocky | 


Mountains.”’ 


REMEDY FOR SHORT SIGHT. 


Dr. Turnbull has discovered a remedy 
for short sight, which he has communi- 
cated to the medical publications. The 
learned doctor thus describes the pro- 
cess:—‘‘In the first instance I applied: 
the extract of ginger, which was rub- 
bed for five or ten minutes over the 
whole forehead, with the view of acting 
upon the branches of the fifth pair of 
nerves. Afterwards I substituted a con- 
centrated tincture of ginger, of the 
strength of one part of ginger to two 
parts of spirit of wine, decolourized by 
animal charcoal. The success of this 
operation was remarkable. In many 
cases it had the effect of doubling the 
length of vision. In these persons I 
found the iris was not much dilated, 
but very torpid. In some cases I ap- 
plied the concentrated tincture of pep- 
per, made of the same strength, and in 
the same manner as the tincture of 
ginger. This I used until I observed 
that the iris had obtained a greater 
power of contraction and dilation, after 
which I had again recourse to the tinc- 
ture of ginger. This plan of treat- 
ment has been attended with the most 
signal success, and persons who were 
extremely short-sighted, have very soon 
been enabled to lay permanently aside 
their concave glasses.”—Hnglish pa- 


per. 


FLOWERS. 


Ye are the Scriptures of the earth, 
Sweet flowers, fair and frail; 

A sermon speaks in every bud 
That woos the summer gale. 


Ye lift your heads at early morn, 
To greet the sunny ray; 

And cast your fragrance forth to praise 
The Lord of night and day. 


I AM FIFTY YEARS OLD! 


I am fifty years old! I have lived 
half a century. How long in prospect, 
how short in retrospect is time! Once 
it seemed as if time moved slowly. Now 
it is gone, it seems to have sped like an 
arrow. ‘The whole of the past seems 
like a dream, a tale that is told, a va- 
pour that has vanished away, a shadow 
that has crossed my path. 

And what changes have taken place 
in fifty years! Cities have arisen, new 
empires been founded, conquerors have 
filled the world with their fame and 
sunk into the grave, the earth been con- 
vulsed and fallen into rest again. Even 
since I was out of my teens, a whole 
generation has passed away, and an- 
other succeeded. 

I am fifty years old! I have enjoyed 
many privileges. I have had two thou- 
sand six hundred and seven Sabbath 
days upon earth. Just think of it! I 
have had seven years, one month, and 
twenty-two days of holy time. If on 
an average during life I have heard two 
sermons a week, I have heard in all five 
thousand two hundred and fourteen 
solemn calls to turn to God. I have 
had holy time enough to read the Bible 
through fifteen times. By adding a 
reasonable portion of secular time, I 
might have read it through thirty times. 

i am fifty years old, and what have 
I done? The best part of my life has 
gone. Alexander the Great, and Cesar 
had made their impress on their race 
and left the world before they were 
near soold as I. And the time would 
fail me to tell of Henry Martyn, Spen- 
cer, Summerfield, Samuel J. Mills, Pay- 
son, Nevins, Douglass, and many other 
bright and shining lights, who never 
attained my age, yet blessed their gene- 
rations and did a world of good. 

Iam fifty years old, and am I fit to 
die? If I had been summoned to God’s 
bar at any moment of my past life, 
where would my poor soul have gone? 
Have I ever turned to the Lord with 

urpose of heart? Is sin mortified? 

s my soul renewed? DoTI love God? 
Do 1 love all his word, and all his peo- 
ple, and all his ordinances? Is Christ 
formed within me the hope of glory? 
Have I truly repented of all sin, and 
forsaken it? Am I a temple of the 
Holy Ghost? If taken into the pre- 
sence of Christ, could I be happy with 
my present temper and dispositions? 

I am fifty years old, but J shall not 
live fifty years more. At least there is 
no probability of it. I may not live 
fifty months, and possibly not fifty 
weeks. Yea, some who have fairer 
prospects of life than I, will be dead in 
fifty days. I may be dead in fifty 
minutes. Nothing is more uncertain 
‘‘Though a sinner 
do evil a hundred times, and his days 
be prolonged, yet surely I know that it 
shall be well with them that fear God, 
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which fear before him: but it shall not 
be well with the wicked, neither shall 
he prolong his days, which are as & 
shadow.” Lord, convert my inmost 
soul! Help me to work while it is 
called to-day!— Presbyterian Maga- 
zine. 


Morse Telegraphic Alphabet. 


The Morse Telegraphic Alphabet is 
made up of a combination of dots and 
lines, or dashes and spaces. It can 
very readily be learned in an easy, 
practical way, by drumming with the 
finger or thumb upon the knee or upon 
a desk, stand, or table. It will be ob- 
served that it forms the base of music, 
that is, it is a division of time into equal 
parts, as thus: 

The dash or line is equal to two dots. 
The letter A .— dot and dash, is there- 
fore equal in time to three dots; the 
letter B—... dash and three dots, is 
equal to five dots, and so on. So too 
the space is equal to one dot; C.. . two 
dots, space and dot, is equal in time to 
four dots; the same with its reverse, 
R... a dot, space and two dots, equal 
four dots in time. The dash is made 
by pressing the finger upon the key or 
table the length of time necessary to 
make two dots. Here is the alphabet, 
with the figures, viz. 

C... D—. E. F.—. 


L M N—.O.. P... —. 
R... 8... T— U..— V...— W.—— 
X.—. Yu. Z... &.. 1.——. 
B..—. 4...— 5——— 
6...... T——. 8—.. I—.— 
0 


L is a dash of double length, or equal 
to four dots, and the cypher is a dash 
of treble length, or equal to six dots in 
time. It will be observed that no letter 
or sign exceeds in time six dots, and 
that Professor Morse has so admirably 
arranged his alphabet, that the letters 
most used in the English language, as 
for instance E and T, take the least 
time in their manipulation. 


PASSING ONE'S TIME. 


There is no saying shocks me so 
much as that which I hear very often, 
‘that a man does not know how to pass 
his time.”? It would have been but ill- 
spoken by Methuselah in the nine hun- 
dred and sixty-ninth year of his life.— 
Cowley. 


INCREASE OF POPULATION. 


The census of 1850 will show a rapid 
increase of population in every State 
and Territory of the Union. The popu- 
lation of the Union was 3,930,000 in 
1790, 5,805,000 in 1800, 7,240,000 in 
1810, 9,700,000 in 1820, 12,900,000 
in 1830, 17,100,000 in 1840, and vill 
probably be 25,000,000 by the census 
of 1850. This is almost a duplication 
in 20, and more than a duplication in 
25 years. Assuming 22 years as the 
rate, and there will be 400,000,000 in 
1938, and about 600,000,000 in 1950. 
An increase of 575,000,000 in one cen- 
tury is somewhat startling, and very 
naturally suggests the inquiry, ‘ how 
will all these people live?’ In 1830, 
the square miles of the Union were 
2,300,000, and the population less than 
6 to a square mile. Now the square 
miles are about 3,000,000, and the po- 
pulation about 8 to a square mile. The 
rate of Russia and Poland, 28, of popu- 
lation to a square mile, less than any 
other country of Europe excepting Swe- 
den, Norway, and Greece, would now 
give us 84,000,000; that of Spain, 65, 
a sparsely-settled country, would give 
us 195,000,000; that of Italy, 172, 
would be 516,000,000; that of Britain 
and Ireland, 206, would be 618,000,000 ; 
and that of Belgium, 323, would be 
969,000,000! The Chinese Empire 
contains 5,200,000 square miles, and 
according to the census of 1812, 
362,500,000 inhabitants. If the Chi- 
nese population now be 400,000,000, 
the ratio is only 77 to a square mile; a 
ratio that would be the seventh in Eu- 
rope, and give us above 230,000,000. 


A MONSTER OF THE DEEP. 


Our readers know that in some parts 
of the ocean there are enormous sea 
animals, called Sepia, which are a kind 
of polypi. They have very long legs, 
and are said sometimes to seize upon 
the coral divers along the coast of Italy. 
Mr. Beale tells us the following ad- 
venture with a creature of ths sort: 

“While upon the Bouin Islands, 


searching for shells on the rocks, which 
had just been left by the receling tide, 


-I was much astonished at seeng at my 


feet a most extraordinary looxing ani- 
mal, crawling towards the retreating 
surf. I had never seen one lke it be- 
fore. It was creeping on its eght legs, 
which, from their soft and flerible na- 
ture, bent considerably under tle weight 
of its body, so that it was liftel by the 
efforts of its tentacula only a snall dis- 
tance from the rocks.. 

appeared much alarmed on see- 
ing me, and made every effort t+ escape, 
while I was not much in the humour to 
endeavour to capture so ugly a cus- 
tomer, whose appearance excitel a feel- 
ing of disgust, not unmixed wth fear. 
I, however, endeavoured to prevent its 
escape, by pressing on one of its legs 
with my foot; but, although I used 
considerable force for that purpose, its 
strength was so great that it several 
times quickly liberated its member, in 
spite of all the efforts I could employ 
in this way, on wet, slippery socks. [ 
now laid hold of one of the tentacles 
with my hand, and held it firmly, so 
that the limb appeared as if it would 
be torn asunder by our united strength. 
I soon gave it a powerful jerk, wishing 
to disengage it from the rocks to which 
it clung so forcibly by its suckers, which 
it effectually resisted; but the moment 
after, the apparently enraged animal, 
lifted its head, with its large eyes pro- 
jecting from the middle of its body, 
and, letting go its hold of the rocks, 
suddenly sprang upon my arm, which I 
had previously bared to my shoulder for 
the purpose of thrusting it into holes in 
the rocks to discover shells, and clung, 
with its suckers, to it with great power, 
endeavouring to get its beak, which I 
could now see, between the roots of his 
arms, in a position to bite. 

‘‘ A sensation of horror pervaded my 
whole frame, when I found this mon- 
strous animal, for it was about four feet 
long, fixed so firmly to my arm. Its 
bold slimy grasp was exttemely sicken- 
ing, and I immediately called aloud to 
the captain, who was ako searching for 
shells at some distance, to come and 
release me from my _— ting assailant. 
He quickly arrived, and taking me down 
to the boat, during which time I was 
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employed in keeping the beak away 
from my hand, quickly released me by 
destroying my tormenter with the boat 
knife, when I disengaged it by portions 
atatime. This animal was that species 
of Sepia which is called by whalers 
‘rock squid.’ Thus are these remark- 
able creatures, from the different adap- 
tation of their tentacles and slight mo- 
difications of their bodies, eapable of 
sailing, flying, swimming, and creeping 
on the shore, while their senses, if we 
may judge from the elaborate mecha- 
nism of their organs, must possess cor- 
responding acuteness and perfection.” 


GROANING AND CRYING. 


A French surgeon lately published a 
long dissertation on the beneficial in- 
fluence of groaning and crying, on the 
nervous system. He contends that 
groaning and crying are the two grand 
operations by which nature allays an- 
guish; and that he has uniformly ob- 
served that those patients who give way 
to their natural feelings, more speedily 
recover from accidents and operations, 
than those who suppose it is unworthy a 


man to betray such symptoms of cow- 


ardice as either to groan or to cry. He 
is always pleased by.the crying, and 
violent roaring of a patient, during the 
time he is undergoing a severe surgical 
operation, because he is satisfied that 
he will thereby so soothe his nervous 
system as to prevent fever, and insure 
a favourable termination. He relates 
acase of a man who by crying and 
bawling, reduced his pulse from one 
hundred and twenty to sixty, in the 
course of two hours. That some pa- 
tients often have a great satisfaction in 
groaning, and that hysterical patients 
often experience great relief from cry- 
ing, are facts which no person will deny. 
As torestless, hypochondriacal subjects, 
or those who are never happy but when 
they are under some course of medical 
or dietetic treatment, the French sur- 
geon assures them that they cannot do 
better than groan all night, and cry all 
day. 


— 


THE POWER OF A MOTHER. 


A youth who had been piously edu- 
cated, had long grieved his parents by 
his misconduct. Reproof, expostula- 
tion, correction, had been repeatedly 
tried without success; and he had ar- 
rived at an age when parents can no 
longer exercise absolute control. He 
left home under circumstances truly dis- 
tressing to his parents; but which seem- 


ed to produce no effect upon his mind. 


Not long afterward, he received a par- 
cel from home. As he examined its 
various contents, and found one proof 
after another of a mother’s tender, con- 
siderate care for the health and comfort 
of one so undeserving; and found, too, 
a letter fraught with kindness and affec- 
tion, and without one word of upbraid- 
ing, the rebel’s heart melted within him. 
He fell on his knees and blessed God 
for giving him such a mother—wept 
bitterly over his own ingratitude 
and disobedience,—implored pardon 
through the blood of atonement, and 
sought the strength of Divine grace to 
enable hint to be their comfort whose 
grief he had long been. ‘The expres- 
sions of genuine penitence that accom- 
panied his acknowledgment of that 
communication, led the parents to give 
utterance to their feelings of joy and 
gratitude in the language of the Jews 
of old:—‘‘ The Lord hath done great 
things for us; whereof we are glad. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy. ’—Mothers of the Wise and Good. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


When Sir Isaac Newton changed his 
residence, and went to live in Leicester 
Place, his next door neighbour was a 
widow lady, who was much puzzled by 
the little she observed of the habits of 
the philosopher. One of the Fellows 
of the Royal Society called upon her 
one day, when, among other domestic 
news, she mentioned that some one had 
come to reside in the adjoining house, 
who, she felt certain, was a poor mad 
gentleman, ‘ Because,’”’ she continued, 
‘‘he diverts himself in the oddest way 
imaginable. Every morning, when the 
sun shines so brightly that we are obli- 
ged to draw the window blinds, he takes 
his seat on a little stool before a tub of 
soap-suds, and occupies himself for 
hours blowing soap-bubbles through a 
common clay-pipe, which he intently 
watches floating about until they burst. 
He is doubtless,” she added, ‘‘ now at 
his favourite amusement, for it is a fine 
day; do come and look at him.” 

The gentleman smiled, and they went 
up stairs, when, after looking through 
the staircase window into the adjoining 
court-yard, he turned and said, “‘ My 
dear madam, the person whom you 
suppose to be a poor lunatic, is no other 
than the great Sir Isaac Newton, study- 
ing the refraction of light upon thin 
plates, a phenomenon which is beauti- 
fully exhibited upon the surface of a 
common soap-bubble.”’ 


CIRCASSIAN SLAVES. 
The trade, although greatly impeded 


and very hazardous, still goes on. 


Small Turkish craft creep up to the 
coast, cautiously evading the Rus- 
sian cruisers, enter creeks and inlets, 
and are dragged by the Circassians high 
and dry upon the beach, there to remain 
till the negotiation for their live cargo 
is completed, an operation that gene- 
rally takes a few weeks. The women 
sold are the daughters of serfs and free- 
men: rarely does a work consent to 
dispose of his sister or daughter, al- 
though the case does sometimes occur. 
But whilst the sale goes on, the slave 
ships are any thing but secure. It isa 
small matter to have escaped the Rus- 
sian frigates and steamers. Lach of 
the Kreposts possesses a little squadron 
of row boats manned with Cossacks, 
who pull along the coast in search of 
Turkish vessels. If they detect one, 
they land in the night and endeavour 
to set fire to it, before the mountain- 
eer can come to the assistance of the 
crew. The Turks, who live in profound 
terror of these Cossack coast guards, 


resort to every possible expedient to 


escape their observation; often covering 
their vessels with dry leaves and boughs, 
and tying fir branches to the masts, 
that the scouts may take them for trees. 
If they are captured at sea by the 
cruisers, the crew are sent to hard la- 
bour in Siberia, and the Circassian girls 
are married to Cossacks, or divided as 
handmaids amongst the Russian staff 
officers. From thirty to forty slaves 
compose the usual cargo of each of 
those vessels, which are so small that 
the poor creatures are packed almost 
like herring in a barrel. But they pa- 
tiently endure the misery of the voyage 
in anticipation of the honeyed existence 


of the harem. It is calculated that one 
vessel out of six is taken or lost. In 
the winter of 1833-4, twenty-eight ships 
left the coast of Asia Minor for that of 
Caucassia. Twenty-three safely re- 
turned, three were burned by the Rus- 


sians, and two swallowed by the waves. 


—Layard. | : 
THE REASON WHY. 


A little fellow came running into the 
house exclaiming, ‘‘O! sister Mary, 
I’ve such a pretty thing. It’s a piece 
of glass, and it’s all red. When I look 
through it every thing looks red too, the 
trees, houses, green grass, and your 
face, and even your blue eyes.”’ 

‘Yes, John,’. replied Mary, ‘it is 
very beautiful; and let me show you 
that you can learn a useful lesson from 
this pretty thing. You remember the 
other day you thought every body was 
cross to you. You said father, mother, 
and I, were all the time finding fault 
with you. Now you were like this 
piece of glass, which makes every thing 
red, because it is red. You were cross, 
so you thought every body around you 
was cross too. But when you get up 
in the morning in a good humour, lov- 
ing and helping every body, they too 
will seem kind and loving toward you. 
Now remember, brother, and always be 
what you wish others to be—kind, gen- 
tle, loving; and they, seen through the 
beautiful colour of your disposition, will 
seem more beautiful than ever.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMEN. 
"TIS HARD TO DIE. 


A fair young girl in sadness lay 
Upon a downy couch, 

Round which the sunset’s brightest ray 
Dwelt with a ling’ring touch. 


‘““*Tis hard to die,”? she murmur’d soft; 
“I love the shadowy glade; 

I love the fields, the woods, where oft 
In childhood I have stray’d. 


“My cherish’d flowers, so sweet, so bright, 
_E’en now for them I sigh; 
Their op’ning tints gave me delight ; 
O! it is hard to die. 


“Tis hard to die! my mother dear, 
O! give me one fond kiss ; 

Fain would my spirit linger here, 
To be with thee in bliss.”’ 


The mother bent her sorrowing form, 
And strove the tear to hide; 

Her anxious heart beat quick and warm, 
For well she loved that child. 


“Farewell, kind sister, once again 
Fold me in thy embrace ; 

Come nearer, come; ah! ’tis in vain, 
I cannot see thy face. X | 


pray for me,” she wildly cried, 
“ Resign’d that I may go 
To everlasting hills of peace, 
Where healing waters flow.” 


She closed her eyes in silent prayer, 
Hush’d was the last soft sigh ; 
Her Saviour’s open arms were there, 
She found it sweet to die! 
A FATHER’S PRAYERS. 

A few years ago, when Dr. Judson was 
in this country, some one asked his little 
daughter. who accompanied him. “if she 
was not afraid when coming over the great 
ocean to America?” ‘‘Why, no,’’ said 
she; “father prayed for us.”” How sweet 
the sense of safety and protection that this 
little girl felt, even amid the dangers of a 
long voyage, believing so heartily as she 
did, that God would hear her father’s 
prayers, and take care of them all the way! 
She felt the blessing of a praying father, 
and when, recently, she received the sad 
news of his death, do you not believe that 
while she mourned the loss of so excellent 
a parent, she also grieved for the loss of 
his prayers? 

Let me tell you of a little boy, about 
eleven years old, whose parents have 
sought to train him up in the fear of God. 
For several years his father (the late Rev. 
H. A. Graves) was an invalid, and was 
obliged to seek a milder climate, where 
the. air is softer and warmer than it is here. 
The change was beneficial, and for a time 
his disease was stayed; but a few months 
ago he became more ill: his strength 
failed, his frame grew weaker day by day, 
and it was very plain that he would soon 
die. About midnight, a few Saturdays 
ago, his wife was reading to him an ac- 
count of a wicked man who attempted to 
steal money from a bank, and was shot. 
As she read she spoke of their own dear 
Charley, who would soon be left fatherless, 
and for that reason the more exposed to 
those temptations that crowd so thickly the 
path of the young. The father lifted an 
earnest prayer for his little son :—‘ Lord, 
keep him! Lord, bless him ;” and in an 
hour after, just as the Sabbath dawned on 
earth, his soul ascended to heaven, and he 
entered his eternal rest. These earnest 
petitions were the last words of that dying 
father, and in the circumstances of that 
hour, how full of meaning! ‘“ Lord, keep 
him!’’ From what, think you, children, 
did he desire God should “keep’’ his be- 
loved child? There are many painful 
and distressing things which every parent 
wishes his children should escape ; but is 
not sin the greatest of all evils? It was 
from that, in its thousand forms, that this 
Christian father, in the last words he had 
breath to speak, prayed that Charley might 
be preserved from the sin of his own natu- 
ral heart; from the corrupting influences 
of ungodly associates ; from the snares and 
allurements of those deceitful pleasures 
which the world offers. And that other 
petition, “Lord, bless him!’’ O how full 
of the tenderest affection was his heart, as 
he utterea this prayer! How do you think 
he desired God to “ bless’’ his son? With 
wealth, that should bring him luxury and 
ease, and splendour? With a noble name 
that every lip should praise? With rare 
mental gifts that should have the power to 
move at will thousands of minds and hearts? 
No—no, not these, but better, purer, richer 
gifts, by far, did he implore. A heart re- 
conciled to God in Jesus Christ, loving to 
render Him a service of obedience, and 
faith, and reverence—O, is not this the 
best of blessings? And thus did that fond 
father pray that Charley might be blessed. 
What richer legacy could he receive than 
such prayers, uttered just before his father 
entered that holy, happy home in heaven 
that he so loved to anticipate ?—New York 


Recorder. 


A CROCODILE STORY. 


When the brigade under Sir David 
Baird was marching up the eastern 
bank of the Nile, towards Cairo, a 
number of stragglers fell behind, un- 
able, from fatigue, to keep up with the 
main body. A rear guard was conse- 
quently detached to protect the strag- 
glers and keep them ny me One 
of them, a Highlander, however, be- 
came so exhausted that his comrades 
were obliged to leave him to his 
fate. He had not been long alone 
when he saw a large crocodile waddling 
towards him with a very portentous as- 
pect. Poor Donald eyed the monster 
as it approached him with feelings of in- 
tense alarm, and although almost unable 
to walk, he mustered up his little remain- 
ing strength, and abided the onslaught 
of the enemy. As the unwieldy brute 
was slewing himself round to seize 
him, Donald dexterously got astride on 
its back, and kept his seat. He at 
once drew his bayonet, (for he had 
parted with his musket,) and every 
time the animal turned round its head 
to bite him, he pricked it severely be- 
hind its fore-leg, or wherever he could 
make the steel penetrate. How long 
the contest continued Donald could not 


-well tell, but he thought it an age. 


When the rear guard reached head- 
quarters the General, on being in- 
formed that Donald had been left be- 
hind, immediately despatched a corpo- 
ral’s guard to bring him in. On com- 
ing up to Donald, there he was still 
astride of his Bucephalus, which was 
by this time nearly exhausted with the 
wounds inflicted by the bayonet. The 
musket soon accomplished what the 
bayonet had begun, and Donald was 
brought into camp little the worse for 
his extraordinary encounter, and was 
ever after known in the regiment as 
Dragoon.—Vorth British 
ail. 


A SOLEMN REPROOF. 


A Cambridgeshire correspondent has 
sent us the following very striking inci- 
dent, which we give in his own words: 
“When the wheat was in the bloom, 
six weeks before the last harvest, two 
gentlemen riding past a fine field of it 
in the parish of Bumstead near there, 
remarked to the farmer, who happened 
to be standing, at the gate, You have 
a fine field of wheat there, sir,’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the farmer; ‘very, if God Al- 
mighty will only let it alone.? Mark 
the punishment of such impiety. The 
piece of wheat is still in the bloom. 
Such is the curiosity which has been 
excited in consequence, that no less than 
a dozen labourers walked over last 


‘| Sunday out of our village to see it. 


They tell me that there it stands, as un- 
ripe as if it were June,’’—Doncaster 
Gazette. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Upon examining the edge of the 
sharpest razor with a microscope, it will 
appear fully as broad as the back of a 
knife—rough, uneven, and full of notch- 
es and furrows. An exceedingly small 
needle resembles an iron bar. But the 
sting of a bee seen through the same 


| instrument, exhibits every where the 


most beautiful polish without the least 
flaw, blemish, or inequality, and it ends 
in a point too fine to be discerned. The 
threads of a fine lawn seem coarser than 
the yarn with which ropes are made for 
anchors. But a silk worm’s web ap- 
pears perfectly smooth and shining, and 
every where equal. The smallest dot 
that is made with a pen appears irre- 
gularanduneven. But the little specks 
on the wings or bodies of insects are 
found to be the accurate circle. How 
magnificent are the works of God! 


BOOK FOR PRESBYTERIANS.—Why 

am I a Presbyterian? or a Vindication of 
Church Order as enjoined in that portion of Christ’s 
heritage. By a Mother. 18mo, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Alexander T. McGill, D.D. 

Just published and for sale by 
WILLIAM MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 


For sale also by Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 
285 Broadway, New York; S. Guiteau, Baltimore; 
Nash & Woodhouse, Richmond; D. W. Harrison, 
Charleston; Luke Loomis, Pittsburgh; John D. 
T horpe, Cincinnati, Ohio. dec 14—3t 


HOLIDAY BOOK.—My Own Book, or Select 
Narratives and Instructions suitable for Youth; 
square 16mo, with several beautiful wood engrav- 
ings. 
This volume is such an one asa wise parent 
would be glad to give, and a good child rejoice to 
receive, as a New Year's Present. 
Price, full muslin, 40 cents; gilt, 50 cents. 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
No. 265 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
dec 28—3t 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.— Joun 
D. Egan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder 
and Leather Gilder, North-West corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets, up stairs. [3°25 per cent saved, 
and sometimes more to those patronising this estab- 
lishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books of En- 
gravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios and Mu- 
sic, bound with great care and strength, in plain 
and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep 14Q—ly 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The duties 
of the Presbyterian Institute will be resumed 
on Thursday, January 2d, at the Room, South-west 
corner of Chestnut and ‘Twelfth sts., Philadelphia. 
LYMAN COLEMAN, Principal. 
dec 28—4t 


KETCHES OF VIRGINIA.—Sketches of Vir- 
ginia, Historical and Biographical, containing 
568 pages, octavo; by Rev. W. H. Foote, D D 
Price, $2 25. | 
For sale by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, and 
MORRIS & BROTHER, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


jan 4—tf 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CuartTer — System — Capitat, 
$250,000—Office No. 28 Merchants’ Exchange, Phi- 
ladelphia.—'This Company is organized upon the 
* mixed principle,” Stock and Mutual, which com- 
bined features offer to insured members double the 
usual security. The Cash System of Payments has 
also been adopted, thus avoiding the heavy draw- 
backs created by unpaid premium notes. The table 
rates of premium, upon which its policies are being 
issued, is the only scale experience has proven 
should be adopted, as affording requisite security to 
the insured, and an undoubted guaranty for the per- 
petuity of such Institutions. An experimental table 
may be found worthless, at the very instant a policy 
should possess its greatest value. Life Insurance, 
very properly, is arresting the attention of the 
world. The public, however, in their commendable 
willingness to embrace and employ its wise and 
salutary provisions, should make ultimate security 
the primary and most important object, which can 
only be attained by so adjusting the premiums as te 
anticipate unexpected losses and fluctuations of 
every kind. It is the purpose of this Company an- 
nually to credit, upon the policies of holders and 
books of the Company, such an amount of profits as 
shall not affect the stability, or impair the sacred- 
ness of its contracts. Premiums may, at the option 
of the insured, be paid annually, semi-annually, or 
quarterly, in advance. All necessary information, 
together with blanks, pamphlets, &c. may be ob. 
tained gratis, at the present Office of the Company, 
No. 28 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
ECTORS. 


DIR 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, | Lawrence Johnson, 


Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton, 
SrerHen R. Crawrorp, Presi 
Amprosse W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
Cnartes G. Imuay, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Actuary—Manual Eyre. 
CounseL anp Balch. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D. | William Pepper, M.D. 


aug 3—ly 


Benjamin W. Tingley, | George McHenry, 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY OF NEW YORK—Ner Accunuta- 
tep Funp, $1,200,000—No. 35 Wali street, New 


York. 

Trustees.—Joseph B. Collins, William J. Hyslop, 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick S. Winston, C. wW. Fa- 
ber, John P. Yelverton, Theodore Sedgwick, Stacy 
B. Collins, John H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam. 
uel M. Cornell, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, John V. 
L. Pruyn, R. Clark, Charles Ely, John C. 
Cruger, Abrahain Bininger, Alfred Pell, Moves H. 
Grinnell, Alfred Edwards, William Betts, Joseph 
Blunt, Isaac G. Pearson, Henry Wells, William 
Moore, Charles King, Jonathan Miller, « . A. Con® 
stock, Robert Schuyler, James Chambers, Joseph 
Nathenlel Stuart, William J. Banker, 
y rancis S. Lathrop, James 8. 

Joszra B. Coins, President. 
I. Secretary, Cuartes Actuary. 
Minturn Post, M.D. ical Examiner, who at- 
tends the Office daily from 11 to 124 o'clock. 
J. C. Gosre, M. D. Medicat Examiner, Newark, 
Rew Jersey. nov 23—Ly 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCER 

DEALER—9¥1 South 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, on 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 


good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or ruil- 
depots, july 28—tf 


OLDIER OF THE CROSS.—Sxconp Eprtion. 
J —This day is published, The Soldier of the 
Cross; a Practical Exposition of Ephesians vi. 10- 
18; by the Rev. John Leyburn, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Board of:Publication of the 
Presbyterian Church. “Fight the good fight.” 1 
vol. 12mo, 


NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


The book before us is a fervent, earnest exposition 
of the celebrated enumeration of the Christian pa- 
noply by the great apostle. It was originally pre- 
pared, in great part, for delivery from the pulpit, and 
hence has often the directness and fire of immediate 
address, whilst it has the polish and completeness 
of an elaborate treatise. ‘I'he eloquent author dis- 
cusses first the Enemy, then the evil day of the 
conflict; the girdle of truth, the breastplate of right- 
eousness, the sandals of service, the shield of faith 
the helmet of hope, the sword of the Word, the 
Spirit for the warfare, the victory, and the call to 
arms. These topics are elaborated with great care; 
the truths included in them applied to the affairs of 
every day life, and the whole subject illustrated with 
no ordinary beauty and strength. The book is also 
brought out in a high style of art, making its smooth, 
clean pages a pleasure to the eye.— Watchman and 
Observer. 

Dr. Leyburn has written an exposition of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting portion of the Scriptures, in a 
manner that will be edifying to the general reader. 
The book gives evidence of sound habits of think. 
ing, a lively imagination, and a polished style. The 
topics in the chapter are exhibited with an ampli- 
tude of illustration and discussion that brings out 
their full and earnest meaning. We rejoice that a 
practical work of this kind has been added to the 
stock of Christian literature, and through the agency 
of one of our own brethren. We were particularly 
interested in reading the chapter entitled, “The San- 
duals of Service.”"—Presbyterian Magazine. 

This work does not aspire to put forth any new 
truths; but it puts forth old ones in an exceedingly 
attractive and interesting light. It does great cre- 
dit to the author’s head and heart; and is all the 
certificate he needs to his good taste and sober judg. 
ment, and sound theology. It will prove an impor- 
tant auxiliary to many a Christian in the conflicts 
of his pilgrimage.—New York Observer. 

This is an excellent practical work, presenting 
lucid views of the Divine resources on which the 
Christian may rely for support and victory, in his 
conflicts with sin in his own heart, and in the 
world.—Christian Observer. 

This is a well conceived, well digested, well exe- 
cuted work. There is no show or parade about it; 
and yet it is full of most important trath, brought 
out in a highly impressive and attractive manner. 
We believe this is the author's first essay through 
the press, but we hope it will not be the last.—Al- 
bany Argus. ' 

Dr. Leyburn has made this passage the theme for 
a series of eloquent and instructive discourses on the 
various points of Christian duty involved in it. The 
work is a valuable addition to our stock of practical 
homiletice.—Sartain’s Magazine. 

The style is at once simple and earnest, and the 
thoughts are derived from that treasusy which is- 
sues no base coin. We give it our best commenda- 
tion when we introduce it to our readers as a prac- 
tical exposition of Divine truth, which they may 
take home to their bosoms and consciences with 
much pleasure and profit.— Presbyterian. 


the Christian under the Bible imagery of a pilgrim 
soldier, enlisting under the banner of Immanuel 
warring with the enemy, through all the evil days 
of conflict— Albany Spectator. 


be found both interesting 
and useful by all who would “ fight the good fight 
of faith."— Puritan Recorder. % 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
" 285 Broadway, New York, and 
S. MARTIEN, 
tnut i ia. 
ies estnut strect, Philadelphia. 


EAS AND GROCERIES.—Davip Peasx, Suc- 
cessor To Cotton & Co. South-west Corner of 
Sixthand Arch streets, Philadelphia—Has now in 
the Store formerly occupied by Colton & Co. a stock 
of Family Groceries and Teas, selected with refer- 
ence to the wants of those families that have been 
in the habit of using prime, fresh articles, and he 
assures them that whatever they may please to buy 
of him, will be found to be stri¢tly prime and choice 
in every respect. All goods for the country will be 
very carefully put up and pack 
transportation safely, and sent road De- 
pot or Steamboat without charge. Will the readers 
of the Presbyterian that buy Groceries please to try 
us once? DAVID PEASE, | 
South.west corner of Sixth and Arch 
may 11—3m Philadelphia. 


URE WINE FOR SACRAMENTAL USE 
AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES—To meet 
the difficulty stated to exist with regard to pro- 
curing suitable Wines for the above purposes, the 
subscriber has made arrangements for supplying 
pure and genuine Wines in any quantity required, 
and at the lowest prices. The description suited for 
the “Communion” is Madeira or Malmsey, the latter 
is sweet, the former is not—but both are equally free 
from brandy. For medicinal purposes Port, Sherry, 
Madeira, Claret, and Hock is best adapted. The 
wine for Sacramental use is $2 per gallon, or $6 per 
dozen. The other wines vary in price according to 
quality and age, $2 to $6 per gallon, and $6 to $15 
per dozen. The smallest quantity of Wine can be 

sent with perfect safety to any part of the Union. 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Importer of Foreign Wines, No 10 Wall street, 
ap 20—ly New York. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Votumes 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestant Denominations.— BarrinaTon 
Haswe.t, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be, had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


HRISTMAS BOOKS! CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Ex.ecant anpD Userut Books ror Presents.— 
Leaflets of Memory, The Iris, Gems of Beauty 
Keepsake, Friendship’s Offering, The Gift, Forget 
Me Not, Snow Flake, Winter Bloom, Gift of Friend. 
ship, Irving Offering; all containing original and 
interesting articles in prose and verse, and illus- 
trated with beautiful engravings, bound in gilt mo- 
rocco, &c. Together with a fine assortment of 


among which are the following authors—Tupper, 
Longfellow, Dana, Bryant, Mrs. Sigourney, Whit- 
tier, Prescott, Irving, and the British Poets. 
For sale cheap at the “The Cheap Bookstore” of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
No. 36 North Sixth Street above Market, Philadel- 
dec 7—3t phia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 142 Chestnut Street, South side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 
No. 285 Broadway, New York, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


six mon or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if 
ape A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinuen 


until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretiod 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser. 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For. 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. | 


tation English Cheese, with a general assortment oF 


This is a deeply interesting work, representing 


The subject is treated in an earnest and evan- * 


Standard and Popular Works in various styles of | 
fancy binding, to suit the taste and means of all; / 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in — 


No subscription received for a less term than one a 
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